The Month 


in Review 


tos AGAIN. as so olten since Stalin's death. th 


initiative in shaping the destiny of aster 
| urope seems to be slipping from the hands of the 
Communist hierarchy. Instead of steering their 
nations and Parties with firmness and speed in a 
common course carefully mapped out for them by 
the Soviets, leaders in the Satellite countries hav 
lately been busier than ever plugging holes in the Communist hull 
leaks which were only slightly patched by the concessions hurriedh 
large part of the new danger, however, stems not so much from ol 
from the latest repressive line decreed by Moscow. The official policy 
Communism. the so-called Moscow “Socialist Commonwealth” declarat 
resentatives of twelve ruling Communist Parties, contai 1 
These were “the strengthening of the unity and fraterna 
tries.” the eradication of revisionism—the “main dange 
“banning of factions.” In short, the return Lreawide 
a “Socialist Commonwealth.” Each country thereafter 
the Party and in each attempts were made to “purify” 
tics within the Party, to return to or reafli 


This drive for a return to orthodoxy is of course not new. It star 
Soviet leaders had realized that if they adhered to the tenets of their Twentiet 
oress they would soon forfeit all power. At first, howe 
in economic concessions. Now reserves are appar ntly exhausted 
freedom are coupled with persistent demands for higher productiy 
cow had toned down its claim of preeminence in deference to such 1 
ers as Mao Tse-tung, Gomulka and Tito yw the 
insist once more on their “leading” rok 
different reasons but at one time, som 


and the huge majority of non-Communists 


The reactions have been fierce and far-flung, some in 
instance, long one of the most “secure” of the Soviet satrapies, 
of writers’ revolt that acted as a fuse for the discontent in Hungary a1 
Communist intellectuals, like their confreres elsewhere in the Soviet orl 
odds with the Party leadership, but in the past their malaise was 
than not a resistance of silence or innuendo. Individuals were somet 
to step outside the confines of “Socialist realism.” but only to be be 
literary vigilantes. Concerted action based on a_ political program 
materialized and it seemed most unlikely to materialize once the « is! 
sionism” had become official dogma. Yet this is precisely what happened December. 
four weeks after the event, Bulgarian papers revealed that an extraordinary me 
munist members of the Writers’ Union had been convened by the regime to discuss the 
latest symptoms of literary deviation. The meeting must have been tumultuous. From th 


ing olf Lom 


official accounts of it there emerged the remarkable facts that even meml of the Union 
leadership resisted the inquisitors, that individuals attacked eith 
their alleged misdeeds or did so half heartedly. that some wW 





as to ask for an emergency meeting of the Party's Congress and that official agricu 


cies presumably forced collectivization. were criticized 


ctuals in three other countries were simultaneously at loggerheads with 


In ( zechoslovakia 1 meeting ol the Slovak Writers’ { nion ope nly spoke 
" rs. use ol their most telli: e tact 


] 
i 

} 

i 


mem 


c, the strike of silence so dramatically adopted 
In that country new writings are being produced 
it trash by hacks held in open contempt even by Kadar’s henchmen. Of 

ort to the regime is the continued unwillingness of 


ar by their colleagues in Hungary. 


more 
the best-known artists to 
and surrender. Amid an increasing official clamor for Imre Nagy’s head. in 


the other orbit countries. some of these writers have courageously refused to 


besmirch the Ki in or the meaning of the October revolt. The new 
iZine s thus once again, as its precursor in pre-Revolt days. the object ol 
yrath Finally. in Poland the battle of the intellectuals is still raging, 


l 


and though 
vuund has been 


lost partly through tighter control, partly by resignation from the 


ot the more prominent figures ol the ferment. no final solution is vet in sight 


inderstanding of the present Polish situation is that Moscow’s policies have 
f all segments of the population with the notable exception 

voint to the fact that Gomulka was reluctant to sign the 

aration and that he did so only because his hand was forced 

leaders stand. That differences remained was in turn in 
ishchey-Gomulka conference which took place in mid-January 

(he two leaders might have conferred about the Polish plan 
armaments excluding atomic weapons and _ stockpiling in central 
ncorporated in its own foreign policy moves. 


nversations focused on the urgent problems related to Gomulka’s sur- 
ind the future of his country. 


the Soviet Union has 


These questions are indeed in 


Polish verification campaign. at first advertised as a thorough checking of all Party 


bers, has qu ckly turned into a debacle. The object was for the center to eliminate the 


al wings ot 1 ht and le it as we lI as all those de med unworthy of 


belonging fo 
psy hological and social reasons. 


But there is no center, except in the highest reaches 
Partv in Warsaw The verification therefore degenerated into a free-for-all with each 
th individuals settling personal accounts, with 


n strate ( positions trvu to turn the clock back to bygone davs of clory. 
contestants prostrate, the refere 


to el minate its Oppo! ents. W 


called for a halt: only Party members against 


al complaint is lodged will now be investigated. Gomulka also had to create 


e of order to prepare for the forthcoming elections to the national councils. 


free, the elections will allow some measure of choic e and hence will be a rough 
of his present popularity—or the lack of it. For while the Party leader was un- 
doubtedly pursuing certain poli ies that did not conform to Soviet practice, he was at the 


same time increasingly adhering to Moscow's line with respect to internal “revisionism.” 


He thus ordered the return of the youth paper Sztandar Mlodych to the official youth or- 
nization The staff promptly rebelled, following in the footsteps of Po Prostu’s liberal 


Communists. 


The Polish tribulations are chronic and of long date. So far, however, its southern neigh- 


bor, Czechoslovakia, had appeared to be almost trouble-free for its rulers. Now it seems that 


difficulties are at hand, particularly in Slovakia. At an extraordinary meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of Slovakia, the Slovak Deputy “Premier,” 


a candidate member of the Slovak 
Politburo. was removed from his government post. 


Official comments indicate that “separa- 


ism” is again plaguing the regime. Thus, in almost every sector and in every country, the 


Soviel-imposed measures are meeting with reverses. Underneath the veil of double-talk and 


propaganda it can clearly be seen that there is disorder, not order, recalcitrance, and not 


ymiormity 





A Young Writers Story 


Censorship and Creativity under 


Communism 


By Istvan Vizinczei 


7 UCcel at rl ten l? the Free World abo 
"ferment in Hungary and the Communist 
their indoctrination of youth. The present 
ot of both phenomena. It is a frank and penetrati 


sketcl] 


Communists, z uoht, puraged and « 


i ] 
raphical 


oached 


' , 
them, and who, despite tl 


inducement, rejected bot} 
ystem and its false rewards. This ts the story of a man’ 
ful search, as an artist and as a Hungarian, 
Communi hai long sought to de 


altempt at mn 


ha 


ADD to the 


| KNOW IT CAN HARDLY prestige of a young 


writer if he talks a lot about himself: a writer should be 
known primarily by his work. If I break this rule, it is be- 
cause I believe that my own experience—as a young artist 
whose literary developm¢ nt took place entirely under Com- 
munism—might be of interest to persons in the Free World 
who saw our Revolt sparked and inspired by young intel- 
lectuals 


I must begin by saying that in Hungary the word “writer 
has a somewhat holy sound, that the concept of literature is 
an exalted one. The writer is regarded as a teacher of man- 
kind whose mission is to acquaint us with ourselves and the 
world, to lighten our sufferings. The serious writer is thus 
heard asa vok c of truth, and deliberate falseness on his part 


is considered an unforgivable crime 
This quasi-religious concept of art is not 


pec uliar to 
Hungary ; 


that it has particularly deep roots in our country 


however, must be attributed to Hungarian writers who 


remaining loyal to thei craft, have often suffered prison 
and even death for speaking the truth, becoming martyrs 
of a nation which, in the course of its history, has never had 
a dearth of tyrants. In Hungary, the axioms of aesthetics 
were written in the blood of highly gifted men, and hence 
are indelibly stamped on the consciousness of the people 

From the time I learned to read and write, my chief pas- 


sion has been literature I have always wanted to be a write! 


who proved worthy of the call. And I have never known any 


writer, young or old—that is, 


any who deserved the name 


who did not 
and the zeal it 
writers’ role 


the reason 


Privileged’ Youth 


| MUST ADMIT that the ¢ 
the young people 

cialist intelligentsia.” 

of October 1956, the 

the Revolt made it plai 

but until October 1956. 1 

Most of 


that they could study wit 


pay tuition. 
arships were not high 
dent could get alon 
even more favorably 
by regular monthly 
the various arts. The 
of material cares to 
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individual did not thin! 





hav e 


said 


he only Soviet writer 


I myself, for instanc: When, in the same year, the young poet Istvan Eorsi* de- 


I and my sick mother clared at a meeting of the Writer’s Union that he considered 
1 t Attila Jozsef** a greater poet than Mayakovsky, the presses 
printing his book of poems were stopped immediately 

Our political indoctrinators were so stupid and base that 
the characte of thes apostles alone would have been 


enough to make us detest the system. I might mention, 
for example, the mi the Party elected to train writers 


Gyorgy Mate. the Secretary of the Writers’ Union. was. 


before 1945, a news reporter who. by his own admission, 
had lived off blackmail. He would summon young writers 


‘ 1.1 } 1 } 
three times weekly for ideological discussions At 


ilented young poct who played a leading role in the Revolt 
the pre-Revol | ’ I 

qd to five years ir 

**® One of the 


the prewar generat 


About the Author 


JOW TWENTY-FOUR YEARS , Istvan Vizinezei prac- 


ically grew up writing The son of a village school 


er who died in 1935, Mr. Vizinczei tried his hand at 
reached his teens and published his first 
age of twelve. At sixteen, 

sidered vv he car to th ti f the eminent Communist theore- 
the Party’s tician, Gyorgy Lukacs, who printed some of his poetry in 
and to choose whicl his monthly, Forum; a year later, after taking a special 
well in animal test, A ‘ allowed to skip two years of secondary school 
completely. O1 ind was admitted to Budapest University. From there, he 

: 1, ntered tl lege for Theater and Film Arts and was 


graduated with honors in the spring of 1956 


By then —at the age of twenty-two — he was the author 
of two plays which had attracted the notice of the faculty 
iailed in the press as the 


it.” His drama, The Last 


Word, about a journalist driven to suicide by the Com- 


ind theater critics, and was | 
} 
i 


youngest Hungarian playwrig 


+ 


nist bureaucracy, was awarded a prize in 1955 and 
scheduled for performance at the Jozsef Attila theater. In 


an article giving advance publicity to the play, one of his 
rs, the writer Geza Hegedus said: ‘‘We have known 


from its inception . and have followed its de- 


a gardener follows the growth of a new and 


Other and more unbiassed eyes have read 


his work which we have awarded . 
erefore be the first to greet 
1ame of the College and the 
has flown.” (Szinhaz es Mozi, October 
Despite these well-wishes, the play was never put 


ten days before opening night, it was banned because 


whole student body , . ° a ; 99 ° 
of its “dangerous implications His second play, Mama, 


a protessor of medi 


also met with the disapproval of the authorities, but shortly 
S¢ | ool where 


before the Revolt, on October 4, 1956, it was broadcast by 
Radio Budapest after heavy censorship. When the Soviets 
invaded Hungary, Mr. Vizinczei decided to escape. He 
: left the country on November , 1956, and is now in 
despit . , : : ‘ . += 
t Canada, where he is working on several television plays and 
ic lappened to a 5 : 
a ionger piece of prose fiction 





such times, he often referred to his forme: occupation 
“Yes, boys,” he’d say, “under capitalism, the only way you 
could make a living was by such filth.’ (Now he writes 
articles for Budapest papers on the counterrevolutionary 
nature of the Revolt. 

Sut I do not mean to review here all the reasons why 
youth was embittered, for many others have done this be- 
fore me. I merely should like to mention the case of a 
young novelist that affected me deeply. His name is un- 
known even to the Hungarian reading public, as his writ- 
ings were circulated only in manuscript form before his ar- 
rest. I first saw I. P. at the Young Writers’ Workshop——I 
believe Istvan Eorsi introduced him-—where he had come to 
read some ol his short stories Chey were very well received 
and an editor of Irodalmi Ujsag* immediately asked for 
one and promised to print it. But we waited in vain for 
the appearance of the story. At our next meeting, I. P 
told us that one of the officials of the Writers’ Union had 
summoned him on learning that his parents ran a jewelry 
shop. “If you are really honest,’ the functionary said 
“you'll disown your parents and refuse to live with exploit- 
ers, enemies ol the working class.” In other words, 
Party machinery of the Writers’ Union would not allow his 
work to be published as long as he live d with his parents 


“What did you do?” we asked. 


‘I moved away from home. I want to be a writer,” li 


he didn’t benefit from disowninge his fam 

wrote of his break with them in a moving story 

which described the how and why of the matter, and cir- 

culated it in manuscript. A copy must have gotten into the 
wrong hands. I. P. was arrested. This happe ned in the The well-knewn short story writer, Tibor Dery, who took a lead- 


. , . go - : { ‘ ) Z ) a = 
fall of 11. I don’t know of anv other writer who was ing part in the pre-Revolt campaign for liberalization and is now 
in jail for refusing to cooperate with the Kadar regime 


treated this way. even for more revolutionary writing, b 


: ; : Free Europe Pre photo 
fore the Kadar regime took powe! But poor I. P.’s case 


was enough for the cup to run ove 


The Writers' Workshop 


N* THAT I HAVE MENTIONED IT, let me say a few words 
about the Young Writers’ Workshop, to which I and 
my collearues owed a great deal. This workshop was the 
first independent organization of young intellectuals and 
played a key role in the formation of the Petofi Club.* 
The workshop came into being in the spring of 1951 as 
an appendage of the Writers’ Union and, naturally enough 
was sponsored and controlled by the latter's Party Com 
mittee and the DISZ (the Communist youth union). Still 
it was the first youth organization to escape the Party’s 
controlling influence. Istvan Eorsi, Jozsef Gali and I askec 
the directors of the Writers’ Union whether we could 
establish this workshop. After much hemming and hawin: 


* Jrodalmi Ujsag was the pre-Revolt weekly of the Writers 


Union. In 1956, it was the mouthpiece of the rebelling Communist 


authors and was consequently suppressed by the Kadar regime. It 


is now being published in London by Hungarian writers who fled 
the country 
** The Petofi Club for young Hungarian intellectuals was the 


center of an unprecedented campaign for liberalization in the pre- 


Revolt days 
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expressed here.” He spoke in this vein for an hour and a 
half and then read two of his stories. 

One of my friends went to the next meeting just to see 
how many of the three hundred youngsters who had at- 
tended the last session would show up. There were six in 
all, including my friend. To round out the picture of 
Janos Szalai, | might add that he was so dazzled by his 
own literary genius that he later gave up his commission 
to become a reporter fon Radio sudapest. In the course 
of his travels about the country, he kept borrowing sums 
large and small from the subjects of his interviews and con- 
veniently forgot to repay them. Since Party functionaries 
were included among those he fleeced, they fired him from 
the radio station. Only his past and his AVH friends saved 
him from arrest Sull later he worked as an apprentice la- 
borer and, on one occasion in the fall of 1956, complained to 
me about the hard lot of a worker. He had looked me up at 
the Film Studios to show me one of his scenarios. Glancing 
through it, 1 saw that he couldn't even spell. Not long ago, 
I saw an article he wrote for Kadar’s paper, Ne pszabadsag, 
in which he asserted that we revolutionaries were a bunch 


of thieving Fascists. 


Marxism Rejected 


| MUST CONFESS THAT however much my friends and I 

detested the Communist system, we could not think out- 
side Communism. Communism was the reality, the hope- 
lessly unalterable reality. And since we did not have even 


the faintest hope of overthrowing it, we dreamed of 
changing it, much as Polish youth did in recent times 

And why did we want to improve the system, or indeed 
do anything at all? Why couldn’t we concern ourselves 
only with verse feet and drama? The question might well 
occur to a Western reader who regards politics as outside 
the legitimate province of an artist’s activities. As a matte! 
of fact, I do dislike politics and consider it a waste of time 
for the growing young artist who has yet to learn his craft 
John Steinbeck was right when he said at the recent PEN 


Tokyo, “Let the talk.” 


But Mr. Steinbeck lives in a free world, whereas we faced 


Congress in writer write, not 


a dictatorship. And one cannot avoid politics in a land 
where a sad love poem is considered a “glorification of 
bourgeois sentiments’ and a sign of imperialism. One 
cannot avoid politics in a land where Hemingway is called 
a “stinking hack.” 


where a man 


One cannot ignore politics in a land 
even my enemy—may suddenly disappear 
without my being permitted to ask what his crime was 
One cannot avoid politics in a land where two times two 
but never 
In a Communist land a writer like Mr. Steinbeck 
would have to talk if he wanted the world to know what 
he thought—for certainly they wouldn’t publish what he 
wrote. One cannot avoid politics in a dictatorship; and 
even on free soil one cannot escape politics after escaping 


equals three, tomorrow five, and then again three 


four. 


from an internment camp that includes half the globe. 

I cannot say that we mourned overmuch the death of 
the Young Writers’ Workshop 
suspended owing to complete lack of interest). We had 


some months later, it was 


achieved what we wanted we had gotten to know eac h 


other and now knew that none of us supported the regime 


[his realization was very important—the knowledge that 


we were not alone saved 


us from despair. We now began 


to meet in private homes. A number of smaller groups 


were formed, and these, too, ke pt in close touch with each 


other In politic al and philosophical debates that continued 


far into the night we tried to find the reason for the dic- 


tatorship’s horrors. At first we thought that the source 


all evil was the Soviet occupation. Since Marxism (lik« 


noble things lac KIng 


in life, we thought that the fault lay not with Marxism but 


theories contains a vision of 


with the brutal dictatorship which did not want Marxists 


idealists), but traitors 


it had killed or silenced the 
In the fall and winter of voured the works of 
Marx and Engels to find it in what ‘ the Stalinists 


Marxism 


After combing through | f books and debating end- 


and their Hungarian hirelin were falsifying 


] ] ] 
lessly, we were startled to find that there was no falsification: 


what was happening was ] what had been envisa 


and the fine words about freed 1 were a varnish cover 


the realities of the systen th essential nat 
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A single example fron 

this simple truth. At that time, Jeno Simo 

his kinship with Rakosi ilways made the top c: 


I 
is now one of Kadar’s owers) announced by ukase 


‘In deciding literary disput t is necessary to start from 
the axiom that the write: ew 1s a private opinion, while 


the editors represent the pe opie s opinion and are the voice 


of ‘scientific truth.’ ” All we need do is to replace the word 
“people” with the word Party Vhis pronouncement 
which appeared in the literary magazine Csillag,* 

how compl tely the Party ibsti ted its own will f 

of the 1 


people. ‘Those in power can hardly do oth 
for, if they are to control 


then lawless exec 
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envelope, however, counted as osmarty and, in this century, Babits and Gyula Illyes helped 
young writers.* Living mostly in one city Budapest the 
lternative I had, I decided writers all knew and kept track of each other like members 
to bed and played sick. ‘The of a family. This traditional life of the literary clan was 
morning. At ten, two civilians smashed by Fascism, and the Communist dictatorship pro- 
new voter,” they said in a hibited its revival. The older writers voluntarily exiled 
be given flowers when themselves to their homes, lived off new editions of thei 
former works, and avoided social contacts. But once we 
“but I'm sure to be bette: young writers found each other, we found the “hermits” 
hought they might forget too 
Naturally, it was up to the young writers to make the 


wed up again, this friendly overtures, if only because the older writers did 


was something not know us and therefore could not judge how the au- 
that I was thorities had fared in confusing and miseducating yout! 
box to the home The fact was, these older writers were our models par- 
ticularly Gyula Illyes, Lorinc Szabo, Laszlo Nemeth and 
and envelope eventually Libor Dery too, tor although he had dedicated 
irtained votins half a lifetsme to Communism, he eventually conducted 
one of the bravest and most self-sacrificing fights against 
the regime. His integrity permeates his short stories whi 
o my mind, rank as masterpieces 
Che pilgrimage of young writers to the Nestors of Hun- 
arian literature began in the winter of 1951-52. Making 
Imends was not easy Il remember how one Sunday n 
February, Istvan Eorsi and I looked up Lorine Szabo, whi 
ad retired from public life. His first question was: “Tel 
me frankly, my friends, weren’t you sent?” He could n 
believe that we had thought of him and read his works 
is and often invited 
is on Our Cultural 


tO re ad, judg d 


be 0k Ss 


nh atest works, and told us about his 


ie West He aiso introduced us t older writers 
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ime, howevel I ften felt hopeless and kept 


saving, “It’s no u tl tunately there was alwavs som 


tale of how Vor 


century romantic poet ** Szabo, who died recently, was a non-Communist poet an 


eginning ¢ eminent translator of Western poetry. Before Nagy’s New Course 
the present genera n 1953, his works were banned by the Communists. The work 
$s now considered the of Nemeth, a non-Communist novelist and playwright, were also 


was placed in a mental institutior banned in the Stalinist era. Dery, a popular Communist novelist 
1e played a major part), but according ind short story writer, was a leader in the October Revolt: Kadar 


eleased ourts recently sentenced him to nine years in jail 





one to encourage us—not only about literary matters but 
also about our country’s plight. We were also aided in our 
personal affairs and minor troubles, for these men con- 
sidered themselves our spiritual fathers and felt responsible 
lor us. 

Once, during a hard, bitter winter, I visited a playwright 
systematically persecuted by the regime to ask his opinion 
of a one-act comedy I had written. By the time I got up 
to leave, it was dawn; his eyes strayed to my shabby coat 
He had two coats, he said, which he had bought in Paris 
in 1946; one of them had never been worn and it looked 
as if it were my size. I protested in vain; he said I deserved 
the coat as a reward tor the comedy. And that was how 
I became the owner of a fine Parisian overcoat which was 
the envy of everyone—not so much for itself but because 
it had come from him. 

Poor Jozsef Gali was always clothed by the older writers 
As tor m ‘lf, I had some trouble with the comedy, even 
though it had won me a coat. Although we had warm re- 
lations with each other, most of us had long felt isolated 
at the universities. The professors were largely newly-minted 
Communists and ke pt their distance from the students. The 
Marxist theoretician, Gyorgy Lukacs,* however, differed 
trom the majority in that he was a man of vast knowledge 
and good intentions. Although Marxism led him into gross 
errors, his students and Hungarian culture generally are 
indebted to him for his enthusiastic espousal of German 
and French classics. He was the only Communist who fought 
in detense ol knowledge as a result, the Rakosi clique 
removed him from a top cultural position in 1950 and 
would not allow his works to appear in Hungary. In 195] 

was allowed to return to his teaching Post at Budape St 

ersity: his efforts alone, however, could not chang 
intolerablk atmosphere at the Academy of Sciences 
In regard to that atmosphere, it need only be said that some 
four or five students were expelled almost weekly because 


of **Fascist’’ tendencies 


Training for Playwrights 


—— E, IN ANY CASE, my chief interest was in the drama 

and films, I enrolled in 1951 for courses on playwriting 
and criticism at the College of Film and Theater Arts. The 
school had about two hundred students (actors, directors 
cameramen, playwrights) and the Communist Party found 


t difficult to kee p close check on the small classes in these 


1 
highly technical fields. As for the freer spirit there, it is 


enough to say that many of the students and teachers have 
been jailed since the Revolt and that the College gave 
more than one martyr to the cause of freedom. I myself 
have always felt indebted to the school for the many useful 
things I learned. After studying the theory of drama for 


two years, we were allowed to spend the three remaining 


* Considered the greatest East European Marxist philosophe: 
During the Revolt, he escaped with Nagy to the Yugoslav Legation 
ind was subsequently held in Romania along with the former 
Premier. He recently returned to Hungary after allegedly agreeing 
not to oppose the Kadar government: he has been allowed to 
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resume his teaching post, but has been given a minimum o 
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rmany and then in the Soviet Union. When he 


Hungary in his later years, he became the 


ommunist 


playwright, 


tem which he could not help but see 


and despite the horrors 
solaced 
tried to convince us by saying that all these 
idea but from men. For him (as 

the system would have meant 

After 1953, however, when Imre 

and the Party officially admitted to 
falsifications in the Rajk trial, he was 
any longer. It is to his credit that 
amends for the past both in his writin 
leading figure in the post-1953 

iat bitter Sunday of November: 

was heard on Radio Budapest 

rarian people s last SOS to the world 


arrest him at once: 1 


instead, it 


qgid not 


n to denounce the Revolt, hoping that this 
an influence on youth, with whom he had be- 


Unable to break him 


inciter”’ 


yme very popular in recent years 


arrested him as a Fascist and he is now in 


along with other writers who refused to betray the 
ise of freedom 
ny friends, a director who escaped from Hungary 


f December 1956, told me that when word got 


arrest by the Russians (they seized me 


ie frontier, but with the help of the 


to fi the country) Hay 


release this generous man 


} 
; 


idents when he should 
to save himself. And to whom 


suffering 


prisonment and 


Literary Watchdogs 


WW 


Was 
occasionally, and large 

pear, there was no freedom 
tive freedom) until Septembe1 
newspapers and magazines took 
in chaos to render the peopl 
Revolt itself brought complete 
press when the Soviets took ove1 

ich freedom was destroyed 
» describe the Communist system of censor- 


the inability to get published was a 


bitterness to us and not the least cause 


nmunism. For a writer, the worst thing 


his work in print. No matter how eminent 


the man he shows it to, he still needs publication, for with- 


Out it ail Nis work dies in a de sk drawe1 


* Gyula Hay was nced to six years imprisonment in Novem- 


ber 19 


lhe Communists did not bother with censors in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. Instead of appointing people 
to check on editors, they simply replaced editors with Party 
minions lo make sure that the se people were reliable and 
immune to the influence of writers and reporters, they 
picked them on the basis of their lack of writing experience. 
Thus, many of the desk heads at newspapel offices had no 
former contact with journalism and little schooling. They 
would not approve anything that might be troublesome 
becaus« they knew that they owed then iobs sole ly to the ir 
reliability,’ and that the least “slip” could send them back 


to physical work that was much harder and certainly less 


well-paid In any Cast thei profound norance otten 


saved them from being swaved by the name of a great 


writer or an at knowledged authority 


they simply didn't 


know who these people were 


Aside from this, they had a vast contempt for professional 


opinions I made several (fruitless attempts to enter jour- 


nalism and had some bitter first-hand experiences with 
these parasites. Once I wrote an article on industry aftet 
consulting with some top engineers in the field. They found 
the finished report accurate and technically sound. At the 


j 


newspapel office, the trade and industry editor rejected 


the article 


saving: “You're still too voung and so you fall 


for the nonsense of experts. You've got to watch them 


They tried to fool me many times, but never got anywhere 


, Minister of Culture, who banned the author's play. 


Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), February 1, 1953 





Another time I reviewed a very bad play. ‘The editor 
of the theater and arts section, a former shoemaker, returned 
the review with the comment that adverse criticism of a 
Socialist play could not be allowed. He also noted that | 
had mentioned some foreign names and remarked that 
it was impossible to know what attitude the Party had 
towards them. “Who is this Schiller.’ he asked, “an East 
or a West German?” 

Asa special safeguard, there were also “‘reading editors” 
who were required to have at least four vears of secondary 
education inless, of course, they were related to m«¢ mbers 
of the Party Central Committee The chief task of these 
readers was to forward to the Party Cente: Via the editors- 
in-chief any manuscript that seemed the slightest bit con 
troversial. Needless to Say, once anything did seem contro 
versial, you could (as the saying went) “‘make the sign of 


the cross over it.” The Party Center would not even read it 
everyone dreaded takin responsibility for settling “ticklish” 
questions Even s« ripts by ¢ abinet ministers were put on ict 
so no one could be blamed later for having let them pass 
The editor-in-chief would say: “Don’t blame me. I sent 
it on. I'll print it the minute it comes back.” And the Party 
Center would sav: “We're reading it.” The writer could 
have kept after them unsuccessfully until doomsday. In this 
way, the regime protected itself against any “dangerous” 
article of a technical nature o1 against any story or poem 
that might have roused the reader’s “unhealthy” emotions 

Conditions were no bette: on strictly literary public ations 
Dull university students were often named university pro- 
fessors and given editorial posts simply because of thei 
“Party-mindedness.” For instance, Istvan Kiraly was for a 
long time editor of the nation’s only literary monthly 
Csilla lo describe him, I need only say that the poet 
Zoltan Zelk, who was never known to speak a harsh word, 
was finally so provoked that despite his fifty years and gentle 
nature, he struck him.* Kiraly’s “reliability” was, by the 
way, based on his marriage to a spinsterish relative of 
Matvas Rakosi. 

Similarly, the literary weekly Irodalmi Ujsag was edited 
by the “writer” Bela Illes, a Russian citizen of Hungarian 
descent and a major (or was it a colonel?) in the Soviet 
Secret Police.** Illes spent most of his time “discovering” 
and patronizing pretty young female “authors.” As a result 
of this preoccupation the writers after 1953 succeeded bette 
here than elsewhere in publishing an unorthodox ston 
or poem 

Although film production was more difficult to control 
because ol the necessity ol highly-qualified personne l, the 
regime solved the problem by creating a film division at 
the Ministry of People’s Culture. Functionaries at the 
Ministry rewrote scenarios, and completed films had to be 
cut and edited according to their directions. This is one 
of the reasons why films produced in the Soviet Union and 
the Satellites are so poor technically—-not to mention dra- 


matically. There were dozens of fine scripts available at the 

* Zoltan Zelk, a Communist, was in the forefront of the writers’ 
rebellion and was recently sentenced to six years in prison by 
Kadar. He was tried along with Dery, Hay and Tibor Tardos 


## Bela Illes issued numerous “anti-thaw irticles before the 


Revolt 


The performance of the author’s play “Mama” 


pest in the early Fall of 1956. 
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rir 
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words aroused such a Articles about me began to appear in the press along 
} with tributes to the play (wisely, however, the theme was 
devoted ; not mentioned). I was interviewed on the radio and ac- 
loud claimed as the “youngest Hungarian playwright’—they 

of this mentioned my age everywhere, much to my wife’s annoy 

because ance ndeed, too much was said about the play in an 

“Let effort to make certain that the premiere would take place 

helds, While I was writing the play, I never dreamed that 
appointed At- anyone would produce it later, however. I erew over- 
about law th: confident. The enthusiasm of the cast led to the play’s 
downfall; they spoke about their roles everywhere (thei: 

ot course spoke for the story rathe than fo 

lislodged th t I alents) and, as a result, two weeks before the 


even penil the Ministry of People’s Culture asked for five 


play. It was then submitted to a Dramatists 


iposed of “rehabilitated”? Communist writers 

to decide whether or not the play should be pro 
Obviously, the Ministry counted on a _ negative 
il, however, was unanimously in favor of 

ymmrade Ibos, chief of the theate! 

and said: “I’m glad I was wrong 


nply had doubts as to whether pro- 
present conditions would serve a 


lations, we ll meet at the opening.’ 


that the play “would 


morning h lephoned the theat 
1earsals No one said a word to me 


. ; 
fo.-1 ind noon, the girl who played the lez 
CU « 


at the College, fell on my neck and kissed 


vas how I learned that the play was banned 


ty lorgot 


#} 
Inhuence 


I rai the manager. He told me about the telephone 


Ss lamous 


I then called Mr. Ibos. In a surprised voice, he said 
iat he knew nothing about it: this was the first he had 


heard of the ban. I asked the manager to come with me 


o confront [bos in person 


“Yes Ibos said, guilt unperturbed, “it was I who 


Stoppt d rehearsals—but on higher orders.” 

Whose orders? 

“That I cannot say. Anyway, I must point out that 
we didn’t ban the play, we merely postponed the opening 
We want vou to change about ten sentences.” 


1 The changes consisted of the deletion of the ten sentences 
Still, these ee ; toi ; 
Ill show the new copy to the authorities,” he said 
“very day there 
: is, of Course, was a game—not so much for my benefit 
1 another was found ; : : PF . 
1 as for that of the Journalists Union, which had decided 
us happened ; 
: to campaign for the play, which spoke for them and about 
rwere me! 


did want to 


them. It is unnecessary to add that not one word of these 
os protests appeared in print until the summer of 1956—thanks 
ended with thei : > , 
: ; to the shoemakers. In fact, the Party Center instructed the 
own risk, but don’t s 
I i press to continue to list the scheduled performances in the 
stopped attending : . ° 
es = theater section so that until the posters were. taken down 
posters were hung On é 
* ~ no one would realize that the play was cancelled 
eater Will present 
ae [ never succeeded in finding out who banned the play 
pening they phoned me : a % , ; 
inless what Minister Darvas* said in his cups was true 


but I will come back to this late: 


ast scene the suicide. I 
j 


tl at the audience would 


the ending as I had writ- 


Not wanting to cry over spilt milk, I wrote another 


* A novelist and Minister of Culture 1953-1956 





play: Mama. They banned that too. The radio had ac- “Erzebet Andics.” [A Stalinist official 
cepted it (no theater manager dared speak to me) and “What do you think I oug 
had already taped it, when a telephone order—this time “Nothing,” he replied with deep conviction 
from the Party Center prohibited the broadcast. This out this Petofi stuff, young man, and then yo 
time I was not so hurt; I had hardened. Besides, Mama to set out in any direction without stubbing 
brought me some rewards. I submitted it for my diploma All the 

and was graduated as top man in my class. The College 


wanted to send me to the film festival in Venice, but the 
Ministry forbade this: 


) 
»do: 


» same, I final] 
director took my part 

Film Studios 

they said I was not reliable enough 
and were afraid | might not return Instead I went 
to the Karlovy Vary festival in Czechoslovakia as an no one had lifted th 


alternate in the Hungarian delegation: there I was allowed 


to 


As a matter of fact 


mv time at the Petofi 


were beginning to1 


revel” in the masterpieces of Socialist film production 

The head of the delegation was Minister of People’s 

Culture Darvas, and I tried to find out from him why they 

had banned my plays and what they now intended to do | TOOK PART IN 
with me. (Although I had been graduated with honors, | not fighting 
was the only one in my class without a job because the When 
Ministry had forbidden theaters and movie studios to hir I 
me Mr. Darvas could tell me nothing At a reception point, I said, of our rottir 
which lasted till dawn, I tried again: Mr. Darvas was fairly “If you 


drunk and I thought that maybe in this condition he might show them tl 


in 
} 1 
tanks smashed 


aeciaed 


asked Jozsef (ali to con vith n 


at the Vv «¢ 
tell me something of interest [t is we who belong he 

“Who banned my play about the journalist?” I asked ‘We can do more for Hur 
“T did,” he said firmly “You're 


“And Mama 


a coward 


} 1? l 
[ left all the 


The following is the full text of the third act of Mr. Vizinczei's play, Mama. Passages 


in italics were censored in the presentation over Radio Budapest on October 4, 1956. 


Mama 


Synopsis of Acts | and Il {ct Lhree 


7 PLAY OPENS with a pretty young widow, Elizabeth Toth, trying 
on a new dress in front of her mirror. The year is 1940. She is con- 
cerned with her looks and afraid of getting old, but her neighbor, who 
is with her, assures her that she could pass for a young girl and that 
soon she will be married to the truck driver, Emerico. Elizabeth gives 
vent to some of her doubts: she is confident when Emerico is with her, 
but she worries about his relationship to her three children. He visits 
her while they are at school, rarely speaks to them, and she doesn’t even 
know whether the children like him. Her neighbor tells her not to be 
influenced by the children’s opinion—they are, after all, only children 
but Elizabeth insists that they are her whole life. 

Unknown to Elizabeth, the children—Andras, Ladislas and Julie 
have played hookey in order to face their mother’s suitor. Emerico 
arrives while Elizabeth is at the store, and the children treat him 


in his torues 
floor. The stra 


’ ] } v% 


with 
great hostility. Ladislas is the most resentful and accuses Emerico of 


wanting to marry his mother for her nice apartment. They get into a 
fight and Elizabeth, who by this time has returned, is very upset. When 
they are alone, Emerico tells her that he wants the children to live with 
his aunt. He explains that the apartment is too small for all of them, that 
they would always be quarreling and that he needs some peace and quiet 


when he gets home from work. Elizabeth refuses to part with then 
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Synopsis Continued 


1 1 


and begs him to help her bring them up properly 


they needn’t be 


work as a dressmaker 


She assures him that 


a financial burden, that she can support them by her 
Emerico, however, insists that the children will 


not be won over, and as the act closes, it is clear that Elizabeth, swaved 
by their demands, will not agree to Emerico’s terms 


Act II takes place eleven years later. It is 1951 


remarried 


Elizabeth has not 


Her older son, Andras, has been killed in the war; Julie 


works as a typist, and Ladislas is employed in Sztalinvaros (a Communist- 


built industrial site 


rie ighbor - 


As the curtain rises, Ladislas is seen talking to the 
he is on a visit from Sztalinvaros and is waiting for his mother 


to come home. The neighbor tells him that his mother is struggling to 


earn a living and rebukes him for not helping her 
he is a clerk living on a mere 800 fo 


Ladislas replies that 


int, and that even if he wanted to 


leave Sztalinvaros and return to sudapest, the authorities would not let 


him This reply was censored when the play was broadcast over Radio 


Budapest 


Ladislas complains that he would like to become a doctor 


but that all the quotas at the University are filled 


Julie comes in, and Elizabeth returns shortly afterwards. Julie tells 


her mother that she is pregnant 


Che father is an inspector in a ministry 


whom she doesn’t particularly care for, but he has given her nice gifts 


Elizabeth urges her not to marry without love and says that she will take 


care of the child 


She asks Ladislas to help protect his sister. but he tells 


her that Julie will settle her own problems 


The inspector arrives, and Julie breaks the news to him 


He is re- 


luctant to marry and explains that he has a widowed mother whom he 


has to support and that, in any case, they would have no place to live 


He and his mother have only one furnished room 


Julie answers that 


they could live with Elizabeth, but the inspector refuses to be separated 


from his mother 
with him and his mother: 
would be impossible 


, 999 
me to be happy You must 


Play Continued 


Strange? pg? meet 
garagé ight sharp. The others are 
waiting {fo 
Ladisla irritated It’s easy for you 
You have n¢ 


calming down 


You don’t have anyone 
goodbye say 

I must see my mother. 
Undecided. He doesn’t know 


what to sa) 


Stranger 


Ladislas: I’m sure she'll be here in a 
minute 

Stranger: Oh, all right. I guess you can 
wait a bit longer. I'll go ahead, I 
don’t want the others to worry 
Remember, we leave in half an hour 
If you’re not there on time 

Ladislas: I'll leave in five minutes 

The stranger starts to go but stops 
at the door 

Stranger (2 a iow, compelling voice 

Not a word to anyone! Not even t 

your mother 


He agrees to marry if Elizabeth switches apartments 
living with two mothers at once, he explains, 
Julie refuses, but in the end she asks Elizabeth to 
go. exclaiming, “I’m no good, I’m cruel, I know 


but vou must allow 


Ladislas: My mother knows how to keep 
a secret 

Stranger: Get this straight. It’s a ten 
hour trip to the border. And we may 


have to move up and down the frontier 


for a couple of days before we get 


across. Even then we may not make it 

Once a woman knows The spies 

are as thick as flies. If your mother.. 

even involuntarily it’s fifteen years 
of forced labor. That is, if they don’t 
kill us before we get to the judges. 

Ladislas: OK. OK. I won’t say a word 

Stranger: You're quite sure 

Ladislas: Look, I’d like to live without 
always being afraid too. You’re not the 
only one 

Stranger: OK, OK. I'll see you. 

Leaves. Ladislas continues to 
walk back and forth across the 
room. When he hears the bell, 
he runs to the door. At the 
sound of his sister’s voice, he 


falls hopelessly into a chair.) 
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Julic trom outside (;ood evening 


Sofie (also from outside): Who do you 
want to see? 
Julie (very cordially 


Sofie (hostilely 


My mother. 

Ah, Mrs. Toth’s daugh- 

ter, you’re a rare visitor. It’s no wonder 

I don’t recognize you. Your brother is 
here. 

Julie (enters): Hi! 

Ladislas 

Julie: Where’s mama? 

Ladislas: The landlady said she'd be 


back in a minute, but that was an hour 


Hello 


remains sitting 


ago and she isn’t here yet. 

Julie: I haven’t seen you in ages. What's 
new? How are things out at Sztalin- 
varos? 

Ladislas: I’m leaving. 

Julie: Where are you going? 

Ladislas: Anywhere some place bet- 
ter than here. 

Julie: In short, you’re up in the clouds 
as usual. You'll see, you'll spend your 
whole life this way and never accom- 
plish anything worthwhile. 

Ladislas: How’s your dear husband? 

Julie: I'll give him your regards 

Ladislas (ironically): It seems to me, 
my dear sister, that you’re no longer 
very enthusiastic about him. Has the 
great love died? 

Julie: Four years is a long time. If I 
didn’t have the baby, I’d probably go 
mad. 

Ladislas: You women always want men 
who are different from your husbands. 
That’s why I'll never get married 

Julie: How do you know you won’t? No 
one can see into the future 

Ladislas 

Julie: By the way, what did you bring 
mama for her birthday? 


That’s true. 


Ladislas: Is today her birthday? Good 
God! I forgot all about it. 
Wonderful! 
ous. That’s really something. 


Julie (ironically Marvel- 


Ladislas: I know. She’s always loved her 
birthday. It’s her favorite day. And now 
I may not even see her unless she gets 
here right away. Where can she be? 

Julie: She’s probably working in some- 
body’s house. 

Ladislas (jumps up): She’s still work- 
ing? At fifty? 

Julie: She can’t sew any more. Haven't 
you noticed how poor her eyesight is? 

Ladislas: I live in the country. You live 
near here. Why didn’t vou 
least? 


write at 





Julie (also irritated): Why should I 
write to you? You're no help. For 
sake of peace, I’ve 


the 
kept quiet so lar, 
but let me tell you this. It’s 


a disgrace 
that you, a 


bachelor, do nothing to 
help your mother 


Ladislas ie that mama has 
two children. Your’re 


It’s your duty 


It seems to n 


both making 
money, you and your husband. 


Julie We nave 


care ot 


my mother-in-law to take 


Louis is very 
Ladislas: You should be 


ridiculous. If a w 


strict about that 
strict too. That’s 


oman wants some 
thing she can always get it 


Julie: You’re a man and you don’t know 


men. What can a wife do when shes 


slept with her husband for four years? 


What power could she possibly have 


after four years 


Ladislas: Aren't v ishamed that you 


threw mama out of her own house 


It's your fault that she has to live in 


this filthy hole And 


now vou can’t 


think of anything to do except whine 
Julie: You! And what do 


you do for 
} 
ou always excuse yourself by 
too littl But 


vonder why 
ind » 
y heart t for mother 
Ladislas You could a y come to see 


her more often. I heard what hap- 


pened before—you visit her so seldom 


that the landlady doesn’t even 


recog 


mize you 


Julie: Why should I watch 


. 
misery when I know 


her in her 


it’s impossible to 
help her? 
Ladislas (hiding his face in his hands 


Poor mama. She’s so alone Silence 





Juli Mama 

Sofie: Your son was also here, Mrs. Toth 
Elizabeth: He left 

Sofie: Just a few minutes ag He 


waited two hours But 1 don’t want 


to disturb you. I must cook supper 


Exits 
Julie embraces her noth Dear 
Poor mama 
Elizabeth My dear 

wrong, 


Julie ()f course not 


wrong 


mama 

There's nothing 

there 

What could be 

Happy birthday. May you live 
another fifty years 

Elizabeth hank you, Julie, thank you 
And Ladislas? What did he say 


Julie: He said to kiss you for him 


Elizabeth And to think how hard 
tried to get home early 
when he'd be in Budapest 


Julte Mh he 


t I’m 
Man a 
Elizabeth: What is it 
Julie: Nothing. You 
your granddaughter 
mendously since ¥ 
Elizabeth: 


Elizabeth 


Julie 


You ve 


daughter and a mother-in-law to think 


Elizabeth got a husband and a 


about Begins to crv 
Julie: Don’t cry mama. I can’t stand to 
see you cry 
Elizabeth: There's no use living 
Julie Don’t cry, mama, please! You 
know how nervous it makes me. If 
you keep on crying, I'll leave. I'll go 
crazy! 
Elizabeth: What kind of children are 
you! My God! 
Julie (hysterically And vou. what kind 
other were you? You brought us 
wrong. And that’s the truth. You 
spoiled us. We were always the most 
important thing in your life. If you had 
had more common sense, you would 
have married that truck driver. Don’t 
vou see Today. you wouldn't he alone. 
and it would be easier on us, too 
You'd be happy now 
Elizabetl Stops crying and is silent 
Julie Don’t look at me like that. I 
didn’t want to hurt you. I didn’t know 
what I was saying. I’m so worried 
about you and I can’t bear to see you 
suffer like this 
Elizabeth Maybe they’ 
and killed him 
Julie: No! No! A border guard was in 
with him. It 
But you must never mention this 
ust believe he'll be 
he’ll come back to 
you when this Communism is over and 
done with. He'll come back 
Elizabeth: I'll never live that long 
Julie: You're still young! Don’t be 
sad . I bought you a birthday 
present. You see, I almost forgot. A 
dress, look! 
Thank you 
Julie Oh my darling, I’ve got to ru 
I have to put the baby to bed. I'll 


bring her tomorrow, 


caught him 


guaranté¢ d that the yl 


Elizabeth 


and if not, then 
the day after for sure 

Elizabeth: Go on, go on 

Julie Kisses her. Exits 

Sofie from outside Aunt Elizabeth! 
Elizabeth Doesn't answer 

Sofie Aunt Elizabeth! 

Elizabeth Doesn't answer 

Sofie (enters Come, Aunt Elizabeth 


Eat with 1 I’ve made something 


special for your birthday 


Remains silent. 
Sofie (frightened): What have they done 


Elizabeth: 


to you? What have your children done, 
Aunt Elizabeth 
Elizabeth: What could they have done 
to me? What are you talking about? 
Sofie: I only thought that because I saw 
you looking so sad 
Elizabeth: I’m not sad. Only tired 
Sofie: It’s no wonder 
Elizabeth: You saw how they came for 
my birthday. They’re not bad chil- 
dren. 
Sofie: I didn’t say they were bad, Aunt 
Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth 


that you don’t like them. But you're 


You can’t fool me, I can sense 

wrong. They love me. And they help 
me. Why are you so quiet? 

Sofie: I’m listening, Aunt Elizabeth 

staved 

They had 


to go They have a lot of work, they 


Elizabeth They would have 


with me, but they couldn’t 


have duties and a goal 
Sofie: That's true, that’s true 
Elizabeth 


I explain, but the others—the janitor’s 


You at least understand when 


wife is always talking about them 
She’s the one who filled your head 
with such ideas 

Sofie: People are always gossiping, but 
I never listen 


Elizabeth: If you could only hear how 
they beg me not to work any more. 
They want me to rest and take it easy. 
They'd be happy to take care of me, 
no matter how much it cost. But I 
don’t want it. I don’t want it 
Sofie I know, I know 3ut don’t get 
excited. 
Elizabeth 


as well as Julie. They spoil me, they’re 


They're good to me, Ladislas 


Here, 
look at this dress, take a look. They’re 
fine children with hearts of gold 


always bringing me_ presents 


Sofie: That’s absolutely true, Aunt Eliza- 
beth. Come, let’s go to supper 
Elizabeth (grateful that Sofie has not dis- 


greed You're a Tine 


vour mother certainly brought vou up 


woman, Sof 


vell Starts to crv 
Sofie: You aren't going to cry, are you? 
Elizabeth: I’m fifty vears old I hz 
only a few years left. Only a few 
While mama leans on Sofie’s shoulder, 


the curtain falls slowly 





SRIUSZE WSZYSTKICH KRAJ EACZCIE SI 


B NOWA KULTURA 


Masthead of the Warsaw weekly Nowa Kultura, where Kolakowski’s articles appeared, and which is currently one of the periodicals lead 
ing the fight for the continuation of criticism. The line above the journal’s name says: “Proletarians of the world, unite! 


This is the second in a series of excerpts from the ar- »f the int 
ticle “Responsibility and History,” by Leszek Kolakow- ingled hi 
ski, which appeared in four installments in the Warsaz Plenum of the Cent 
weekly Nowa Kultura, beginning with the September 1, theless, — ki 
1957, issue (excerpts from the first installment appeared ubject to disciplinar) 
in East Europe, December 1957). “Responsibility and The exce ar 
History” ts a detatled, careful and brilliant analysis and the article, 
criticism of many basic ideological preconceptions of urge.” It 
contemporary Communism. It derives added force from “Great Der 
the fact that Kolakowski himself is a member of the conce pt 
Polish Communist Party, and editor of Studia Filozo- individual 
ficzne, bimonthly organ of the Philosophical and Socio- fluou 
logical Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences. The cart 

The series of articles has aroused a great deal of com- sue of Nowa Kultur 
ment in Poland, and has been the subject of bitter criti- ponsibility and H 
cism. Indeed, even before the publication of “Responsi- ing 4 we, and 


bility and History,’ Kolakowski was attacked as a leade 


‘Responsibility and History '—I| 


; 
ol 


| REPEAT THAT it was possible, in the difficult moments tive interpretation of the philosophy 


during the last war, to expect the laurel of victory against drawing conclusions concerning duty 
to fall to the Nazis. This supposition is, in itself, not against seeking criteria for moral judgment 
subject to moral judgment, but the practical conclusions history, against a doctrine which does not confine 


drawn from it, and the attitude adopted as a result of moral judgment of the past by its effects on 


such a world view, are subject to such judgment. Nobody but also morally judges the present by its 
is free of the moral responsibility for supporting a crime future, imagining that it 

merely because he was intellectually convinced of its in- knowledge of those results 

evitable victory. Nobody is exempted from the moral duty contention that in historical 

to fight against a system of rule, a doctrine, or social con- scale—victory will inevit 


ditions which he considers to be vile and inhuman by re- by “just cause” the one 


1 


sorting to the argument that he considers them historically the statement that the 
necessary. We protest against such forms of moral relativism simple tautology, meanit 
in which it is assumed that the criteria of moral judgment whom the future belongs 
of human action can be deduced from knowledge of the We should like t 
W eltgeist. When forecasting ; 

This is not a protest against the thesis of the actual de- “There will be a 
pendence of human moral convictions on human social beyond our power 


I 
conditions, but a protest solely against attempts at norma- therefore, enjoy 





hymns in its praise, and convince the farmers that instead 


ol protecting their crops against the hail, they ought to 


await the coming of the storm with yearning.’ 


[he historical prophet finds himself in a different situ- 


First, he knows in advance that human history is 


ation 


aimed in the direction of progress, and while the meaning 


‘ 


of this last word has never been really clarified, roughly 


| ' 13 1 : . 
speaking it should be inderstood as denoting a series ol 


‘ ‘ 


situations in which each is “better” than the one preceding 


Considered on a sufficiently large scale, history is a pro 


ive process. Practically, this means that for the most 


part, man’s life is constantly improving 


Of course, it may be difficult to persuade man of this 
thesis. In that case, we are faced with various possibilities 


Usually, one must observe that “man” obstinately shows a 


iricism, that instead of penetrating to the essence 


which is constantly improving, he occupies him- 


e trom 
ron 


his own empirical life which show 


In that case, “man” is simply not 


ined. It is also possible for the “empirical 


observation to remain in complete 
© the 


ian” simply represents an element 


1 ' ‘ } 
ibsolute I oft social con- 


collective Finally, it can also happen 


‘ 


considers worsening of the situation 1s 


will § ibseq ientiv iead to 


are dealin with the 


steps forward.’ What 
I 


j 


inced that the world 


Ty nstr 
TOTS t 


rose on the ord 


some great demiu history and progress, and theretore 


march toward 


this phenon enol 


imanity s 


constitutes 
rT tir 
ippol ill 


morai aduty to all who have 
What better criterion of 

we find than cooperation with the 

forces of historical progress? It is enough to believe 
inevitability of progress to believe simultaneously in 
progressiveness of inevitability. It is enough to believe 


the | 
the brick which hits one on 
difficult 


demand 


in Providence in to ble Ss 


the head. When the 


order 
spirit of history assumes the 


role of Divine Providence must accordingly 


humble gratitude for everv blow it inflicts on its chosen 


The demiurge of progress which guards the world demands 


the worship of his every creation and image. What could be 
} 


this or 


easier than to prove that this or that national leader 
; 
i 


that system oO government. or of soc ial relations. is the 


demiurge’s anointed, even if its external appearance terrifies 
historians 


people 1 its simian hide? After all, Catholic 
admit that God, wanting to test the faithful, sometimes 


ordained that Peter’s See should fall into unworthy hands 


The merit of the faithful is all the greater if they bow thei 
heads down before the voice of God even when that voice 
If the demiurge 


comes out of the muzzle of Balaam’s ass! 


of progress cares to speak n the voice of Genchiz Khan, 


then the quicker the philosopher of history offers Genghiz 
Khan his services, the wiser he will be. When zoologists 
come to the conclusion that the age of man is ended and that 
the age of the ants is coming, the philosopher of history 
can do nothing but enjoin everyone voluntarily to sit on 
an anthill and leave their skeletons there. This will certainly 
be an advantage to progress since it has been established 
that progress is a law of history 
[* INNUMERABLE CASES, during the Stalinist period, the 
spiritual history of the young Belinski was reconstructed 
Belinski came to believe that Russian Tsarism was the in- 
carnation of the spirit of history and that it was right not 
to oppose history senselessly in the name of personal con- 
victions, but to affirm its essential direction against the 


The 


individual’s moral problem did not consist of evaluating 


q ialms and resistances of the individual conscience 


historical events by the standards of his own sense of justice, 
but exclusively in adapting his sense of justice to historical 
inevitability. Once the individual is made aware that he 
constitutes only a modus for history, his duty is to make 


] 


himself at home in the situation not only intellectually but 


morally as well. ‘That is, every instinctive movement towards 
moral revolt against what is presented to him as historical 
inevitability must be branded as the irresponsible impulse 


of the modu which would like what is metaphysically 
inconceivable to be transformed into an inde pendent sub- 
inevitability 


ince 1 } mpt to break out of historical 


“In Moscow there are houses and houses.” 


Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), September 1, 1957 





“Favorite Moscow amusement 


‘Duchi’ [perfume] for 15 kopecks.” 
Vowa Kultura (Warsaw), September 1, 1957 


[his attempt is not only doomed to defeat (as demonstrated 


by the theory of the individual’s role in history), but also 
deserves to be condemned as being contrary to progress 
Those who accept such a philosophy of history have tried, 
with its help, to reconcile the existing reality of Socialism 
with their own idea of it. Weltgeist was a help in bridging 
the gap which separated the ideological meaning of Com- 
munism from all the crimes committed in its name. This 
vision of reality was by no means the property only of a 
handful of philosophers of history, speculating on the fate 
of mankind, but gained sufficient amplitude to assume the 
proportions of a social phenomenon. 

Che opiate of the Weltgeist, applied in a more or less 


popularized consciences 


anesthetized 
against the morally irritating stimuli of everyday life. The 


substance of history dominated the meek modi who were 


form, effectively 


persuaded that their hidden revulsions and the repressed 
reflexes of then disgusted consciences were merely normal 


exertions in that titan 


task of pulling the chariot of 
But the modi who accepted the Weltgeist theory. 


history 
and with its help justified all the ominous stains on con- 
temporary reality, as well as justifying their own oppor- 
tunism in the face of that reality, were by no means the 
innocent victims of an erroneous philosophy of history 
Their initial error did not lie in the very acceptance ol 
historical Fate, but in relieving it of moral responsibility 
and, so doing, relieving themselves as well of the duty of 
being anything but its instruments. The essential fact is that 
Communists have come to believe in the absolute im- 
morality of history and simultaneously to believe in the 
superfluousness of any morality independent of historically 
inevitable conditions And they were not at all interested 
in the content of the historical inevitability on whose 
shoulders they placed their own conformities. They did not 
try to think or decide independently what the content of 
that inevitability actually was, but instead placed the task 
of this difficult inquiry into the intentions of the historical 
demiurge on the shoulders of their superiors. They gladly 


agreed to let others determine for them the cunning inten- 


tions of the Weltgeist, and then have communicated to 


them the results of others’ contacts with it. Each time they 


passively accepted as historical inevitability all that they 


were told, and then, willingly. 


fulfilled its actual or alleged 


demands 
In the kingdom of the Weltgeist they 


were ce spl¢ able un- 
derdogs who paid the taxes of history without expecting 
even the right to vote on its decisions, or even to be fully 
informed of them, and consented to this role witho it pro 
test The contradictions between the world of reality and 


; ' : : 
the world of recognized values was voiced only as supe! 


{ 
ficial cynicism, which always provides a mild antidote for 


disgust with permanent This is because cyni 


conformity 
cism is no more than a clear realization of the contradictions 
between one’s own actions and the total values recognized 
in a given social milieu, and silently 
cynic himself 


Now we 


the point mentioned at the be 


recognized by the 
For this reason, true criminals are not cynics 
touch on the 


sensitive point of the discussions 


sinning of these reflections 


How, in fact, is it possibie to reconcile the conviction of 


the existence of historical necessity with the conviction that 
this necessity must be realized | ital and terroristi« 


means? How can this be reconci acceptance of any 


universal values, that is viction that certain 
actions are called for and others prohibited in all circum 


Moral duty is 


social environment, that 


stances? perpetuated in a 


human actions are ends 
in themselves and not merely me: an end, and that 
othe1 actions are counter-end I en ves: that 

are prohibited. If historical necessity is considered ei 
as an unlimited process without a final end 

end is ascribed to 

only to a promise Ol 

moral judgments ar 

necessity. then there is 

can be considered an 

values in the strict sens« 

Can the view of the 


the view of the wor 


_ Is one versio! 
political realism an 
interpretation of thes 
when an individual is 
evitability of all the det 
he must live, and cons¢ 
endeavors which woul 
means of moral post 
brands any moralizin 


and utopian, and so br 


ot history which 
hand, utopianisn 
assumption of per 
bitrary measurem 
and evil, and the 
point. The onh 
is that it 


1 
ing the 





ld look to fulfill those criteria of absolute good 


We assume that some common assumptions do exist in 
the above controversy, a controversy which we do not wish 


to illustrate with specific examples in order to avoid fruitless 


aiscussions of tact iatters, and because we wish to deal 


with ideal type ‘ t does not question because he 


doesn’t have to) tl moral lues which the utopian 


. . 
ixtapose Ss to cont re only questions tne 


isefulness. The utopian, in tur does not question historical 


questions the right to judge 


basis of their historical inevitability 
ral judgements do not depend on an 


act under scrutiny fits the chain of 


n some philosophy of history 


sides of the controversy accuse each other 


results with theu philosophies 


the realist is a theoretical 


history, and simultaneously a 


Instead of a 


ial situation 
has a program ol adapting to 
conditions He accepts without ques 


only real world 
world of values to set in 
tion construed ad libitun by visionaries, 


roots in nature 


Che utopian, in turn, in 


opinion of his adversary. condemns himself to sterility 


practice beca ise he builds imaginary worlds, and because 


? 


he sets himself unattainable goals out of his notions of 


perfection. Thus, he prevents himself from achieving attain 
able objectives by analysis of the possibilities inherent in a 
world of rigid and st ibborn facts 


In this fashion, the utopian-reformer-visionary and _ the 


ealist-fatalist deb: with each other, and have been de- 


shar 


: . 
nat way ever since man set as his conscious goal 


improvement of his social life, which is almost since 
Actually, the 
voices calling from opposite banks of a river which it is 1m- 


Between obedience to the world of reality 


the beginning of time discussion resembles 


possible to tord 


I 


and obedience to the moral an abyss gapes on 


ose brink the great historical tragedies have been played 
he tragedies of conspiratorial insurrections predesigned for 
lisaster and the opposite kind of tragedies, of collaboration 


ne aS a result ol the “ll in its 


inevitability. On 
these brinks, the moral history of the revolut 


} j 


: : 
recent years has also been staged 


ied to bridge the abyss. On this 


the final victory ove 


utopian 


Socialism immarized his position by sayin: Lhe 


ossihed forced to dance by Singing to 


them their own tune,” or by maintaining that men create 
their own history, not freely, but by yielding to the pressur 
of existing conditions 


his life to discovering that natural tune of history, but his 


Marx devoted the greate: part ol 


cise ipies continually had to restate the problem They con- 
tinually had to write posthumous additions to the unfinished 
manuscript of Das Kapital, and in the face of new realities, 
take up the same question: what is to be done? The two 


men who wrote books under this title, Chernishevsky and 


“lIn Moscow } 


everybody is constantly studying, even on the esca- 
lator.” 


Vowa Kultura (Warsaw), September 1, 1957 


Lenin, 


ess effort: the continual confrontation of contemporary 


represent two phases of development in that relent- 


experience with the imagined ideal, and the continuous 
dialogue between existing reality and imagined reality. 

he difficulty of this labor is not the ordinary difficulty 
of a theoretical question which has not yet found a suf- 
ficiently satisfactory answer, and which may one day find 
t and thus solve the problem once and for all. We are 
faced here with a problem which has no universal answel! 
applicable to all historical circumstances, but which must 
be solved anew for each actual historical situation, because 
each one is new, each unique, and none can be analyzed 
solely by analogy to the past 

It follows from this that the very nature of historical 
determinism is vague in character. I mean “determinism” 
as a doctrine, describing rules of social change which can 
be considered valid for the future. Marx’s predictions re- 
ferred to a change in economic structure and were formu- 
lated in those terms. Ordinary scientific criticism did not 
permit going into further details so happily indulged in 
by Fourier and the majority of the utopians. The details 
of Lenin’s programs, formulated before the October Revo- 
lution, went considerably further. Yet, to this very day, we 
cannot positively decide which part of those programs was 
based on peculiarly Russian conditions, and which retained, 


or was intended to retain, universal validity for the period 


‘ 


of transition from capitalism to Socialism. We can almost 


certainly take for granted Marx’s fundamental assumption 


at, 


hat the development of capitalist technology creates the 
tendency to endow the means of produc tion with a collec- 
tive ownership; and this assumption is confirmed, in general 
outline, by historical experience. However, in the course of 
how many revolutions won and lost, how many wars and 
crises, how many years and decades, according to what 
geographical and chronological circumstances, in the course 
of what progress and regress, and in what diverse forms, a 
Socialist way of life will be realized cannot be deduced 
authoritatively from a superficial knowledge of the “laws 


of history [hese questions are answered by the experiences 





ot everyday life, daily shocking us with new surprises like but the circuitous 


a virtuoso magician. goal escape their 


In general, these facts do not hinder philosophers of his- here the word stag 


tory. They are happy through the years in always writing the that denotes the route 


same epitaph for capitalist society, and in composing it on always be subjected 


the basis of their belief in “‘scientific prognostication ” The aiter it | 


has already 


rest—the wars, revolutions, crises, decades of struggle and furnishes philosophers 


suffering—-fall into the philosophic category of “accident” long years of controversy and d 


deliberation. but 


and so do not count. They are no longer subject to pen- can 


any of these st ‘2 predicted Hence 


etrating historiosophical analysis. gotten the name 1de1 1 word which 
From the secrets of the demiurge of history, the philos- has raised h 
ophers of history have extracted information concerning a theory, and 


naoience 


the final point at which history’s wanderings will terminate, no less effect 


philosophy ol 
on the basis 
ld 
world pract 
morally compel 
Che philosoph 
every turn ol 
AVIAF shametul 
fares, and ¢ 
march ol 
displayed 
experience 
I 
natural vigor 
“cunning wisdom” 
mystify the social 
less opport l 


itself of illusions 


nism, 


debunking of cons« 


“Automatic shoe-shining machine.” (With attendant guard and 
nurse. | Vowa Kultura (Warsaw), September 1, 1957 





Fine Arts: 


Socialist Realism Reconsidered 


indeed, more than in most, the post-Stalin 

effect on the practice and theory of the 

Satellite This article traces the of te n-com ple x 

lof ment of the art in recent years, with reference 


alt ls political « mmnnotation 


MOGMA IS an Instrument other for transmitting ideas to the masses; he works on 
The artist is a missionary instructions from the State, which reserves all right of 
portray and glorify the judgment and disposal, and rewards him according to 

is a medium like any his usefulness. Art has no innate value or rights; it is a 

means, not an end. 

The ferment which began in the Soviet bloc after Stalin's 
death has been nowhere more potent than in the field of 
art. In the past two years artists and intellectuals began 
to re-assess the state of Communist art both in terms of 
aesthetics and of the image of reality it projet ted. Almost 
universally the visual art so far produced in the Soviet 
bloc was condemned. The public had silently but eloquently 

rejected it, mainly by staying away from the State- 
sponsored art exhibitions Che more outspoken critics now 
denounced it as ugly, weak and blatantly false. The majority 
of genuine artists struck out at the fetters of dogma and 
idministrative dictatorship. The rebellion, in short, was 
against all the precepts of art-control rigidly enforced under 
Stalin and contained in an elaborate system now known 
as “Zhdanovism.” 
The art policy laid down in the Soviet Union in the 
1930's, reinvoked and further developed by Andrei 
7hdanow after the war, and introduced subsequently in 
the East European countries taken over by the Communists, 
calls for total Party domination of the creative arts. The 
function of art is to mirror and advance the Communist 
system its ideas, legends, heroes and projects The “cre- 
ative method” devised and decreed for carrying out this 
function is Socialist realism. 
Socialist realism is a loose concept which persistently 
eludes concrete definition. In painting, it amounts to a 
synthesis of representational styles with “social” themes 
In practice, the two styles which grew out of Socialist 
realism were photographic likeness, or, in more Sovietized 
work and in certain forms such as sculpture and murals, 
monumental classicism. Stylistically, Socialist realism re- 
quires that art be easily comprehended, without effort or 
discomfort on the part of the beholder. Prescribed themes 
Lithograph by Czechoslovak artist Vincent Hloznik from a cycle — Pasty and Mate leaders, labor heroes, historic al rev- 
called “Transport” (probably, “Deportations”), 1955. olutionary events, and new industrial or agricultural 
Reproduced from V ytvarny Zivot (Prague), August 1956 constructions 





What kind of progress is it if everyone knows 
a matter of fact? Where is the opening of new 
canons are to be the perspectives already created and generally adopted? The 
vanguard has the right and duty to go beyond and above the accepted tastes, the 
accepted conceptions, the accepted and entrenched conception of the understanding 
of the world. It has the right und duty to develop the ideological consciousness of 
the masses, presenting before them ever newer heights to achieve 

It seems as if we had been yriting a lot here about Party spirit. Concern was 
not shown, however, about Lenin's criticism of “tailing behind the masses” and 
application to esthetics in order to explain that as the Party leads the masses and 
does not detach itself from them, always presenting before them new and more 
advanced problems, so too, socialist art is obligated to break with dragging behind 
and come forward with its precepts, propelling the masses forward, revolutionizing 
their habits, imagination, taste and temperament 
in that worid which the proletariat are to conquer 


understands and accepts it as 
perspectives if the measure and 


wt 


Art should reveal a new universe 


K. T. TEOPLITZ 


The text is the end of an article in the English-language publication 
Poland (Warsaw), No. 8 (24), 1956 entitled “Art should stride 
ahead.” The oil painting, used as an illustration of the article, is 
by Tadeusz Kantor and is described as a “Metaphorical Picture.” 


Socialist realism is usually defined in opposition to so- 
called This latter 
impressionist movements in modern art 


formalism. term embraces all post- 
expressionism, 
abstractionism, surrealism, cubism, etc., which allegedly 
stress form at the expense of subject or idea. Naturalism 

realism too frankly factual rhese 


schools. reflecting their Western origin, are held guilty of 


is also ( ondemned. 


a nihilistic, warped view of life and man, while the 


spirit of Socialist realism is said to be humanity-loving and 
full of joy—i.e., “progressive.” Formalism was not only 
forbidden to practicing artists under Stalinism, but was 
purged from museums and books 

In the past two years there has been a move away from 
this dichotomy toward a less absolute, less political atti- 
tude toward art. Schematic and exclusive imposition ol 
Socialist realism has been renounced Unde the policy 
of coexistence and new contacts with the free world, ex- 
hibitions of Western paintings have been held and som 
modernist art rehabilitated and restored to public view 
Com- 


+ 


Socialist realism and of 


In the discussions between orthodox and “liberal” 


munists on art, advocates of 


nodern art mutually deplore the art of 


But the 


down conse ration or damnation of 


“the other ¢ amp” 


as retrograde gveneral tendency has been to play 


any formula 
Throughout the bloc there has been an upheaval in the 
*“non-Socialist”’ 


realm of art, and an inclination toward 


art. But the degree to which the artists have been able to 


express their views in the press and—more importantly 

on canvas is determined by the political situation in each 
country. Thus, painting in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Romania remains firmly anchored to the Party line: the 
Poland, 


bl od less 


situation in Hungary is ambiguous: while in 


Socialist realism was overthrown in a coup 


] 


freedom of art proc laimed, 1 


and modern styles and methods 


passionately embraced by artists in what one critic called 


“a frantic search for contemporaneousness.”’ 


Poland 


STALIN ERA, official criticism o 


D' RING THI 


consisted mainly of 


‘ 


attacks on vestigal LOT! 


t 


and “eclecticism,” and complaints that artists were over 
looking certain 
Stalin’s death, W 


ture, 


“Important themes. But shortly afte 


Sokorski, then Polish Minister of 
pertect 


ith 
ti 


preoccupation wit 


made the “revolutionary though 


evident observation 
and ne ole on 


] ae 
color, ine Wi 


Warsaw an 


of forn on ition, 

ating art Pri 

1954 
Sokorski 

paintings, “the theme « 


complained present-day 
but the man 
is missing He pointed yu tnat t ; appeal ol 

classic masterpieces lies in their 


**And 


leave us unmoved? It 


insight and trutl 


about humanity do our contemporary 
because our feelings « 
. ‘ ; ' ? 
stirred by a ‘theme’ as 1, but only by a concrete 
faced by a concrete man.” Soci: realism, 


is a matter of ‘seeing concrete man 
Sokorski charged th SOC: 


error in undervaluing the importance of artistic form 


contended that although socialist art fichts against torn 


ism, this does not mean it fights a 


ainst form; on 


contrary, it was formalism which destroyed form. Howev 


I 


he admitted, it had turned out that “by proclain 


against formalism, we have impoverished for 


stance, in painting, the turn to realism has res 
use of gray and vellow a he predominating 
though other color: disappe 
life. How often man 
a man Cannot appt al 
from actual man.” 

Criticism grew in 
fundamental in idea 

Communist Party 
that Sor ialist 


Sugar-Coating 


reated 
in isolation 


not merel\ 





Iny announced Socialist realism functioned on the basis 


ol 


aecre 


strictly defined regulations. [It was] implemented as a 


and it was also repealed as a decree . Obviously, 


consiactTa 


further tion of the results of Socialist realism 


freedom of art h 


ause as already been 
was repudiated in Poland above all 

was the art of Stalin and Soviet imperialism. A 
attack the October 24, 1956 Przeglad 


. art . 
ivainy thus ¢ xposed its culpability in promuigating the 


in issue ol 


abhorrent “cult of 


the theoreti 


should be 


the per 


reversed so as to 


ans in 


meaning, and to facts their 
artistic field were irrefutabl« proof 
ticed in 
ifhicial 


nstead of painting the 


avesty 


painting was a Uu 
f 


the Royal Court painting o 


rulers 
in less splendid 
e re pre sented in the Salmie way, 


painted them 


style of painting was 
century Munich acad 


SO 


st representative 


The article alluded to an exhibition of Soviet painting 


held in Warsaw some years ag 


o: “Just opposite the en- 
Stalin 


associates, 


trance |was}| a picture showing the leadet wearing 


a white uniform, surrounded by his against 


a background of palace columns. At the leader’s feet, on 


the leading to the palace, stood happy, smiling rep- 


steps 


‘ 


resentatives ol 


the 


the people, holding bouquets of flowers 
the 


toward leader The picture won award of that 
leader.” 

rhe article stated conclusively: “Socialist realist painting 
was in the service of 
the 
is what all our critics think 


sake 
referring to Rakosi adherents 


was fostering backwardness in art; it 
Socialist 
This 


I quote this generally accepted opinion for the 


tyranny and it made culture ridiculous in 


eyes of foreign countries 
ol 
our Soviet and Hungarian 
friends.’ 

The petrified world of Socialist realism was described in 


Przeglad Kulturalny, April 25, 1957, 


thus: 


realism did not go 
In plastic arts—the 


In the novel and drama, Socialist 


beyond 19th century bourgeois realism 
In 
In 
anticism overlaid with pseudo-classical incrustation. The 
of Socialist realism looked 


as if there had been no changes in physical science since 


same, plus imperial pomposity architecture—imperial 


ornament artificial 


pomposity plus fancy ro 


| poetry 


picture the world conveyed by 


Newton’s time, no changes in social life since the end of 
the last century, no changes in psychology since the Dark 


Ages 


Socialist realism was essentially anti-art: “The followers 
of Socialist realism were never men of art. They could pass 
as such only at the time when art was defined as ‘thinking 
by means of pictures’... .” 

“Socialist realism failed,” the article said with finality. 
“Theoretically it was compromised long ago, but it was only 


after last year’s experiences [the 1956 October “Revolu- 


24 


tion”’] that it died a natural death to which ideas may 
succumb not because of counter-ideas but because of the 
force of reality. Conceptions on art [art theory] became 


suspended in a vacuum.... 


Modern Art Restored and Recognized 


= rO THE VACUUM flowed the fugitive ideas and examples 


of pre-and non-Communist art, so long proscribed that 
to many of the younger generation they were virtually un- 
known. The Museum of Contemporary Art in Lodz, set 
up in the 1930’s and closed since the war, was reopened 
1956. 
pean modern artists, including Leger, Picasso, Arp and 
Ernst. According to Poprostu Warsaw), April 15, 1956, 
few people in Poland were aware of its existence. The 
paper that the average reader of the Polish press 


the Museum of Modern Art in New York 


and “has no idea that in the Polish city of Lodz there was, 


in It contains works by a number of leading Euro- 


said 
knows about 
and is, our own museum of modern art, perhaps less 
but organized along the same lines.” 

Another the art 
habilitation of the so-called formist movement 


wealthy 


thaw was the 


of internal 


aspect re- 
Poland, 
group strongly influenced by 
Writing in Zycie Literackie 
on 1957, art critic Janusz Bogucki 
that 1957 the 


Polish formists was “risky and required a certain amount 


in 


an interwar avant garde 


West European modern art 
May 12, 


even 


Cracow 


declared in the year to write about 
of courage.” According to this writer, historical materials 
on 
still their work has dis- 
appeared: “Even in the publications of the National In- 


stitute of Art from the fatal years of 


the development and course of the formist group are 


available, but much of actual 


1950-54 one can find 
sufficiently honest information on formism (of course, well 
wrapped in the then-binding phraseology). Only one thing 
is missing, but it happens to be the most important: the 
oportunity to see their painting, a large percentage of their 
work having been destroyed or dispersed.” 

Exhibitions of Western paintings shown in Warsaw in 
the 


past two years have excited much interest and drawn 
large crowds, according to the Polish press Probably the 
major event was an exhibition of French painting titled 
“From David to Cezanne” 
the 


consisting of 36 French master- 
loaned by 
National Museum 
hibition in 19 years 
Warsaw), July 1, 
for “seeing’’ and judging art: “Of course, each painting 
offers the to understand the 
political and social content of the given epoch. What is 
more important, however, is that by seeing the works of 


pieces Louvre and displayed in Warsaw’s 
It was Poland’s first large French ex- 
A comment on the paintings in Swiat 
1956, showed the change in criterion 


spectator an opportunity 


great French masters we are put in touch with the various 
aesthetic tastes of various epochs, and can see the models 
and innovations which into 
schools of painting.” 


brought being the major 

The belief—which orthodox Communism explicitly de- 
nies—that genuine art transcends doctrine and defies classi- 
fication was reasserted by many Polish writers on art. An 
article in the May 23, 1957 issue of Przeglad Kulturalny 


argued the futility of attempting to reduce art to pseudo- 





— a 
Works by the Polish sculptor Xavier Dunikowski. Above, “Motherhood”; top right “Self- 
portrait”; bottom right, “Prometheus.” The English-language magazine which featured these 
photos announced that “An exhibition of works by Dunikowski and his most outstanding pupils 
will be organized in the course of the present (1955) year.” 


Poland (Warsaw), No.5 (9). 


scientific formulae: ““The works of the great modern Gomulka regime from further expression in 


painters—Picasso, Chagall, Klee, Rouault—are beyond all tivity. Clubs and groups formed 
action turned 
of art, are new in form, contemporary in theme . . . and matics, 


doctrines. The works of these artists contain all elements and 


and othe I 


what is most important, they represent individual, unique The symbolic 


artistic visions which place them beyond all intellectual connotation to the 


categories. ...’ A writer in the May 30 issue maintained article in the April 


that the further development of Polish art must rest not “It seems that in 


on any systems or theories but on perfecting craftsmanship avant garde is looked 


Polish fine art, he said, compared to the general world which doesn’t shock peopl 
level of art was characterized by its “slovenliness of ex- us a European model. Parti: 
pression.” This critic held that a painter is first of all ‘‘an compul 


l+ ] 
wsoryv Cultural 
artisan with perfect mastery of his craft.” The article remarked 


although it is the sty 

‘ ° ° : areas oder 
Popularity of Abstract Painting ts novelty. Moderni 
a sense, it IS a world 


ism, from the mad 


— WHOLE spirit of the Polish Revolution, the craving 

for freedom and individual expression, was reflected in products Moder 
these views of the nature of art and of the rights and duties from the 
of the artist—views which amounted to regressive “‘bour- 


pres 

to society 

geois aestheticism” by orthodox Communist standards. The Janusz Bogucki 
new liberalism in art policy, combined with the formerly 

unknown or forbidden art styles and trends penetrating though sympathetic to 
Poland through exhibitions and publications from the free pitfalls: “‘Will 
world, led to a surge of interest in and adoption of modern 
art. Polish painters began experimenting in impressionism 
and abstract painting. This tendency was accelerated when, 
after the October events, the newly-aroused energies and 


cussed the current 


many 
seduced by what is 
expression? In the 


try to discern more 


inner urge, and not 


ideas of the young intelligentsia were blocked by the As an examp!l 





T< horzewski, a 


young abstract 


painter of the Cracow 
avant-garde. 


Yugoslav Reaction 


While the creation of avant-garde art may serve as a 


ate for revoluuonary political activity, the two forms 
ot expression are 


inseparable components of an overall atti- 


tude toward life This was pointed out by the Warsaw 
Yugoslav Politika 

titled “Artists and Politics.” 
in the June 2, 1957 issue 


correspondent ol the Belgrade), in a 


long artick which appt ared 


The corre spond nt wrote that among the instances show- 
ing that Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine of “let all flowers bloom” 


has found readier and wider support in Poland than in 
China itself, the case of the Polish artists is outstanding 


He said that to these the “all-flowers” idea “means giving 
an opportunity to Marxists and non-Marxists, Catholics 


and atheists, Socialist realists and modernists, to make 


their contribution to [society] and to develop all thei 


Ihe Poles think that the criterion of what 
is good and beautiful in the arts 
not be 


various talents 


a criterion which should 
imposed a priori on the public 


will in the long 
run operate selectively 


preserving what is positive and 
valuable, while everything that is not a ‘flower’ will withe 
and fall by itself.” 

The Yugoslav personal reservations 
about the “revolution” in Polish art. In his opinion “‘it is a 
leaping from one extreme to another: 


write! xpresst d 


in place of the ad- 
ministratively directed, decorative and pompous official art, 
now abandoned, we have witnessed of late a rank growth 


olf surrealism, 


existentialism and other extreme _ trends 


banned F He 


finding out that the 


does not automatically serve to remove 


previously added that “Polish artists ar 


favoring of these modernist trends 


the one-sidedness 
and shortcomings inherited from the previous period.” 
A seeming paradox exists in Poland’s present cultural 


situation: art and politics are indistinguishable from each 


other as was the casé 


in the Stalin era. But now it is a 


matter of the artists being politically-minded rather than 


politicians being concerned with art 


th 
Lilt 


“There has been a compl te switch,” the writer declared 


“Previously the official political institutions determined th¢ 


direction and tone of art, deciding what artistic opinion 


and creation should be, instigating and appraising every 


step in cultural life. Now, writers and poets, dramatists 


and Satirists, painters, Cartoonists and architects set down 


their opinions, suggestions and remarks quite spontaneous! 


about virtually all contemporary political problems. How- 


ever, whereas previously matters of cultural progress were 


the job with, 


entrusted to people who did as it were, only 


half their minds, today the preoccupation of artists 
All this, in 
ogical consequence ol past 
experience when “schematism and standardization of opin- 


is their involvement in politica 


matters 


} 
I 
the Yugoslav’s opinion, 1s the | 


ion, administrative restrictions and disorientation of 
tellectual life prevailed in Poland.” 

An exhibition of Polish art was held in Zagreb in the 
Spring. The Yugoslav critic Josip Depolo admitted in a 
review in Jesnik (Zagreb), June 1, that “the Poles have 


in- 


surprised us by their courage.” But he criticized those who 
have replaced “Zhdanovite schematism” with an “even 
more dangerous schematism’’—abstraction. This “schema- 
tism” now endangers Polish art, he warned. 

[he critic commented that such an approach to art may 
represent “a violent interruption” of tradition. “All artistic 
movements have repre sented in a certain sense the forcible 
interruption of tradition, a protest against the past, opposi- 
tion to decadence of taste or to attempts at coercion. 
However, protest for protest’s sake has always failed.” 

Depolo deplored contemporary Polish abstract painting, 
particularly so-called “tachism” (a style which attempts 
an “unpremeditated” effect He Mikulski’s 
surrealism and the work of M. Dogusz. On the other 
hand, he called T. 


with expressionistic leanings.” 


criticized 
Bzozowki “a very interesting painter 


“Contemporary Polish art is vital, this cannot 
puted,” he declared in conclusion. 


Reflection in Moscow 


According to Zycie Warszwy’s special correspondents, 
Polish art was severely criticized at the 1957 Moscow Youth 
Festival meeting organized by the Union of Soviet Artists 
Che correspondents reported that numerous criticisms were 
levelled at Poland for abandoning Socialist realism. They 
also reported that the works of young Soviet painters such 
as Celkov and Glazunov, who for the first time in many 
years “depict the beauty of woman,” have been relegated 
to the background 

Ihe Polish press carried reports that the pavilion where 
Western contemporary painting was on exhibit was being 
“stormed” by the people of Moscow and said that it had 
been necessary to summon the militia to guard the exhibit 
In the August 18 issue of Swiat a correspondent des- 
cribed the mixed reactions of hostility, bewilderment and 
fascination among the Muscovites to the Western pavilion 
which featured chiefly non-objective painting (see October 


issue Of East Europe, p. 51 The article stated inter a 


a 
The meeting of abstract art with the routine and con 


tional art formula presumably Socialist realism 


“Session of the Presidium of the Soviet Academy of Sciences”; an 
oil painting by a group of Soviet painters reproduced in Vytvarne 
Umeni (Prague), August 1952. 





REALISMUS 
DO DUSLEDKU 


Kresiil Jan Kubitek 


“Thorough Realism.” 


Literarni Noviny (Prague), August 18, 1956 


raught with dramatic tensions. What are the opinions of 
the spectators; what do they write in the exhibition guest 
book? 

‘The graphic works from Mexico merit particular atten 
on for their deep realism’ (the only entry in Polish Phe 
Korean work is the best 


by several conventional placards and by tapestry-like folk 


the Korean exhibit is represented 


However. the most 


de signs 


thoughts are 

\ ‘Babuszka’ 
‘Gentlemen! Don’t lead us to such exhibits: don’t lead us 
temptation!’ 


interesting 


iked by the following comment, signed 


Che temptation, however, is tremendous. Although not 
many Soviet people have officially declared themselves in 
favor of abstractionism, a few art school students were in- 
deed fascinated by abstract art. “This is our first introduc 
m to the trend,’ said one. ‘We'll try it out, said another 
“Still another, after setting up his camera, took several 
hotographs of “Th Dead Horses, the striking picture by 
in Italian painter depicting bloody smears on the white car 
isses of the dying beasts 
What will be the work of these young painters lured by 

abstractionism? Will they develop their own individual 
talents? Will they break with the conventional, officially 
accepted and approved art standards? 

“ “Abstract art,’ said Soviet critic Prokopiew, “denotes re- 
nunciation of life.’ 

“Will these young Soviet painters taste the forbidden 


truit 


Hungary 


I rHE JUNE 1956 issue of Szabad Muveszet (Budapest 

a monthly magazine which used to be published by the 
Association of Fine Arts, art critic Bela Ban charted the 
course of Hungarian art before and under Communism 


Outlining the dual influence of European modern art and 
native traditions, he then described the Communist seizure 
of art and the resultant debilitation of artistic vigor and 
quality: 


‘| After the Communist rise to power! it was necessary to 


unifying meaning . in 
order to make it possible that, while according the neces 
Sary respect to the 


give /artistic purposes} a new, 


urtists’ individual aspirations, the total 
expression of all artistic efforts should become an integral 


part of our growing Socialist society. However, 


ambiguous demands, th¢ imposed on the artists, fai 


to produce the ex] Hair-splitting, incompet 


interference, only 1 meaningless way 


of expression ties sought to im- 


pose their views on the prescribed the 


subject matter, the artists’ am 


and enthusiasn nally t d many of our artist 
draftsmen or phot 


irt gradually lost 


Socialist realism 
and its style condemned 
the hectic pre-revolutionary days 
1956. The Hungarian crit 


} } 


it was essentially a backward art. Said Bela | 


1 } — 
cs Claimed, as did 


ence even 
large by assuming 
same as those of 
of expression 
could read i 
The fact that 
matter 
their lives, 
the lifeless reprod 
do with reality 

“In recent ye 
exhibitions were less ar 
this was plainly due 
form of art by the 
determined our art 
cialist realism thei 


| 


Another critic 
wrote similarly of 
of easy compre hensibil 
mand for realism in art 
meaning laymen and 
interpretation to the « 
that realism is nothing 
method which could 
creation The wo 
this trend.” This crit 
by Istvan Tar as 
hesitation,” in which 
and he fell back on 
work is “stiff. revea 
his creation.” 

An inte! 





appeared in Szabad Muveszet, July 1956. Gyorgy Konecsni, 


leading Hungarian illustrator and graphic artist, 
cribed Communist art instruction as follows: 


de S- 


We learned for instance that we could not depict only 


r part of the human body because the man on the 
did with the legs. I was accused 


small heads, which al- 


Ippe 
street might ask what we 
f drawing Communists with very 


legedly are assoc mon people with small 


nds As it 


' 1 } the ) 
eq DY the com 


ical 
became increasingly clear that we could 


ils, discussions with the ins 
1 us to stay within 


tructor©rs be 


neaningless. They expectec 
illustration supporting 


t t 


confines of conventional 


explanatory text. They argued that the polls 
constrained works were found to bs 


le I was theoretically fight- 


our most 


order to prolong the life 
prejudices of a former social order || ! 
conviction buil 


nder that my fighting 
Ss 


Pre-Revolt Criticism 


SEPTEMBER 1956 IssuE of the same magazine, 
bor Vilt, a prominent contructivist sculptor, attacked 
al of social utility in art. He declared that if artists 
influenced by consideration of how their creations 
to be ised by society, then both society and artists 

material. He held that society 


would lose much valuabk 
than 


as advanced by artistic progress, rather 
other way around. He defended his belief in constructivisn 
nts of other creative men—scientists, poets 


1] 
ne 
l 


Bela Bartok assured him that to follow 1 


not mean breaking with society 


greater freedom to experiment w 
the line laid down by Khrush- 


referred back to 


the 20th Soviet Party Congress. Szabad Mu 


Ll 
‘Our art and literature 


é 


il 1956, quoted his words 
ave the possibility of acnieving world supremacy not oni 


n richness of contents but also in artistic forcefulness anc 


ne 


knowledge a) We must not recone ile ourse lves to th 
colorless, hastily composed works.” “However,” the papel 
commented. “this supremacy can be achieved only throug! 


ic experimentation, courageous efforts. Thx 
demand a new, more suitable form.” 


’ ] 


pre-revolutionary period virtually very 


During the 

f Szabad Muveszet contained an article by an out- 
standing Hungarian artist, discussing current problems and 
the concepts which they sought to express in their painting 


CISTS, 


and sculpture. It is noteworthy that none of these ar 
many of whom were holders of the highest Communist 


Go 


“Figure with Chair” by Hungarian artist Tibor Vilt. Though done 
in 1949, the bronze statue was apparently given publicity only in 


the pre-revolutionary “thaw.” 
From Szabad Muveszet (Budapest). September 1956 





“Monopoly in Art Leads to Stagnation’ 


by Julian Przybos 


litle and Text, in English, from Poland (Warsaw), No. 8. 1956 


™ ART IS A WEAPON of propaganda in a revolutionary 
period is quite obvious. A _ political worker in_ th 
cultural field is obliged to promote such an art which dis- 
seminates Socialist ideas most effectively. He is obliged to 
choose that trend or those trends in art that allow for thei 
complete saturation with Socialist ideology, so that discord 
between form and content is entirely eliminated; so that 
the idea would cease being something externally voiced 
and become instead organ to the work of art like vitamin 
in the flesh of fruit 
Understanding the value of art for propaganda in sucl 
a way, it is difficult to agree with the practices so far 
adopted in painting when depicting ideas. How give ex- 
pression to the love for peace, hatred for fascism, now 
appeal with the help of a painting to the peasant to set up 


cooperative farms? The painters trying to fulfill such com- 
missions presented doves, parades with flying banners 
hanged and tortured people, genre scenes with a tractor 
And what was the result? How terribly naive are thes« 
propagandists and painters! Did they really think that th 
peasants, ‘ec the painted tractor, would rush to join a 


cooperative farm? Probably with such scenes the painters 


recognition, the Stalin Prize, ever spoke in these articles 
in favor of Socialist realism, the importance of following 
the Party line in art, or the emulation of Soviet art. Rathe1 
they tended to stress the legacy of Latin humanism and 
Greek moderation, and above all to invoke the “pur 
Hungarian” characteristic in the national art Somethin 
we cannot put into words, but which is easy to perceiy 
Each figure clearly demonstrates that only a Hun 
garian artist could have given it that particular form 
Muvelt Nep| May 8, 1956, in an article on the 
Ferenc Medgyvessi). For this reason there were 
references to Bela Bartok, who represented an 


ideal during this period 


both because of his modernisn 
and his use of Hungarian folk music as the basis of his art 
In October 1956 the Revolt broke out, and the artists 
demands crystallized in a resolution by the Revolutionary 
Committee of Hungarian Artists broadcast over Radi 
Free Budapest on October 29: “Freedom of creati 
tivity must be guaranteed by law. The act of creation 
must be a matter of the artist’s conscience. Administrativ: 
functionaries must not direct and influence activities i 
the field of fine arts.” Other guarantees called for were 
freedom to exhibit, to sell works of art and to travel abroad 
After the Revolt was crushed, the Kadar regime adopt d 
a curiously ambiguous policy toward art. On the one hand, 
artists were granted considerably more freedom of ex- 
pression than was the case under Rakosi; on the other 
hand, they were again required to hail Russian art as 
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have yu shak 0 the shackles’ of Party and State cor 
trol 


Unfortunately we could not spot its revolutionary char- 
acter We must ask what the organizers of the exhibi 


tion and the artists themselves consider revolutionary in this 
exhibition. Perhaps the fact that after months, even years, 
f protest against emulation of Soviet methods, the artists 
have wrongly applied the Chinese principle of ‘let all flow- 
ers bloom 


Blooming would be all right but the truth 


that even the artists who had previously already won ac- 


m now show work way beneath their former stand- 


The critic commented on the “neutrality 


of subject matter, the large number of still lifes and land- 
scapes She 


conspk uous 


went on to defend the principle of State 


cultural officialdom 


the so-called ‘shackles’ were nothing other than the 


oper and justified ambition of the proletarian State to 


nduce the artists to support and proclaim the power of the 


people. I consider it justified and natural, in contrast to 
the views of many of our writers and artists, that after the 
on the Hungarian People’s Republic sought to en- 


support of our artists just as deliberately as it was 


ime by the Roman emperors, French kings, 


hnaissance 


Popes In recent years the artists wer 


commissioned to create huge works, involving enormous 


t 


ve the pt protesting agains the tasks not in har- 


with their artistic inspiration.” I must admit that in- 
competent officials often hampered [artistic creations} but at 
the same ne works of great significance were born and, 


east 


the painters and sculptors made a lot of 


Free Art Condemned 

Ihe critic deplored the attack on Socialist realism and 
the adoption of abstractionism. She called the elimination 
of the phrase “Socialist realism” from the by-laws of the 
at present called the Executive 


Committee) of Hungarian Artists 


Revolutionary Committee 


“a childish, silly thing 
to do.” She denounced so-called modern styles as in fact 


pa ss¢ . 


Those who work today with purely abstract forms call 
themselves modern. Why don’t those who for years have 
bjected to the 
tions? Why do our so-called modern artists apply the 


antiquated Bauhaus style, French surrealism, Dutch con- 
structivism, et« 


Soviet example turn to our living tradi 


I admit that constructivism was born of 
the opposition to the official artistic trend of the turn-of-the 
century imperialism and inter-war Fascism . but surely 
now, 13 vears after the liberation, this conce pt cannot be 
considered revolutionary. Here and now these abstract 
trends are ‘old hat,’ they have no roots in society, there is 
no demand for them = 


The article also condemned the other extreme shown at 
the exhibition, the style of naturalism, as dismally dull 
Anna Oelmacher maintained that the exhibition, and the 
method of its arrangement, was a fiasco; Party tutelage 
was her firm conclusion, is indispensable to art: ““The Spring 
Exhibition was arranged without official guidance and it 
is certainly not better, rather, worse than the previous 


ones. Obviously this attempt did not succeed. The four- 


Caption, in English, reads: “In the Sofia Academy of Arts: Gradu- 
ates discussing their diploma works.” 


Bulgarian Trade Unions (Sofia), No. 4, 1957 


jury system was supposed to lay the foundation of four 
separate galleries at which the existing and not yet existing 

There could be ten galleries, but the 
flowers will wilt without the devoted care of the gardener 


flowers may bloom 


In order to avoid this, it is necessary that the competent 
gardeners of the Party and the State apply the shears, 


and with loving care shape an art acceptable to the 


worke r-peasant regime 


Diversity Defended 


A letter published in the May 15 issue of the same paper 
challenged the contention that the exhibition was a failure 
and even suggested that Miss Oelmacher did not have her 
Party line quite straight. The writer pointed out that the ex- 
hibition had attracted tremendous public 


people 


interest, that 
could be seen standing in long lines to gain ad- 
mission, and that statistical figures bore out this claim. 
He said that this interest was obviously due to the system 
of different 


juries, the versatile composition and the 


diversity of styles. He said that the historic cultural official- 
doms defended by Oelmacher were the ones who half a 
century ago hampered the development of Jozsef Attila 
noted prewar poet), Bartok, and Derkovics 


prewar graphic artist 


well known 
He pointed out that freedom of 
most significant factor in the de- 
velopment ot art was recognized by the recent Soviet Art 
Congress. As for the trend toward neutral subject matter, 


experimentation as the 


it is at least superior to “non-neutral” subject matter which 
falsifies facts. 


Another contribution to the discussion approved of State 


support of the arts, but criticized the commission system 





1 


rhis writer asserted that the artist must be permitted to as delicate, though 


create his own works, according to his own ideas, and sell a blacksmith does abo 


them to the State. Other letters sought to explain and Decline in or 
defend the artistic vision of abstraction. charged in Zem 

On June 21 Elet es Irodalom concluded the discussion 1956. The designs si 
with the observation that although the letter writers say in Ceske Budejovic: 
much about the breaking of so-called shackles and about Zizka were found det 
the kind of State control in fine arts which they consider On April 17, 1956 
desirable, “it 1S noteworthy that they all disc uss only the and uncharacteristi 
methods to be used and do not contest the necessity of such young painters harg 
control.” It can be expected that under Kadar, State con- litical purposes, a1 
trol of art will be maintained and perhaps strengthened, viet model. They 
that political content will be strictly prescribed, but had been forced 


artists given considerable rein in style and expression sary evil for 


1d 


a “voung 
hastily improvised, 
terials and occasio ed out 


lasting materials, as in t Id of sculpture 
-~p / | k contrasted the twenty vear f dedicated 
Czechoslovakia mitrasted the tw edicated 
World War I by the t 

ceslas monument in P 
Stalin Monument erected i 


IP CZECHOSLOVAKIA there is a distinct contradiction be- 

tween artistic and political orientation. Czechoslovak 
art traditions derive from Western Europe, and_ before 
the war modern art flourished in Prague and Brno. But 
politically the country is now firmly linked to the Soviet 
Union. Because the press is dominated by the political 
considerations of an unimaginative, orthodox Party, the 
agitation of artists and intellectuals rises like bubbles in a 


flat calm—the smooth surface of political uniformity and 
conformity. 


However, true to its Soviet orientat 


i1v1lon 
gime opened an exhibition of the works of ( 


and Soviet artists in the main gallery at Prague 


April 22. 1956, with all Party and State leaders in 


ance. Works of art representing “the revolutionary events 


in our history, the stru: 


the Czechoslovak 
Army and its fraternal relationship with the Soviet Army 
together with similar So reations referring to World 


War II formed the bulk of tl xhibitior Rude Pra 


The first indication in Czechoslovakia of a critical mood Prague], April 23 


in the field of fine arts after the Twentieth Congress ap- 
peared in an arti le written by a prominent artist, Jan Modern Art Released and Repressed 
Kotik, in Literarni Noviny (Prague), March 3, 1956. Kotik 

charged that there had been a catastrophic decline in ia 1956, 
standards and efficiency of the “reproduction arts” (print- 

ing, photography) and that foreign, especially Western, carefully balanced by 
work in this field was far ahead. This, he said, is not due approved ‘Socialist 
to a lack of qualified artists in Czechoslovakia. The artists by the participation in 
are blocked by officials “none of whom would like to have 
his appendix removed by a dentist or his watch repaired by 
a blacksmith, but who interfere with matters that are just 


EXHIBITIONS 


formerly repudiate¢ 


Zrzavy, an outstanding 


shunned by regime 


the ight to exhibit 


HE “Exhibition of Young Polish Plastic Artists” opened in August inside the old 

walls of the Warsaw “Arsenal.” 

This is undoubtedly an important event in the cultural life of Poland. For the first 
tume a joint exhibition has been organised of the works of artists whose outlook 
was shaped during the post-war decade 

The jury for the exhibition, elected at the all-Poland conference of young plastic 
artists in January this year, chose S00 out of 2,500 works presented in the field of 
painting, sculpture and graphic art 

The character of the exhibition in the “Arsenal” is decidedly different from what 
we were so far accustomed to see in our galleries. It is the fruit of an extensive 
ideological discussion continuing among young artists, the fruit of the revolt 
egainst eclecticism and stagnation which had crept into art 

Young artists, feeling their way, want to give art an expression which would 
accord with the times in which we live; they aim to create an art free from casual 
imitation of the past century, an art that would express the entire poetry of our 
reality — its pathos and lyricism. The explorations of the young artists are charac 
terized by artistic passion, sincerity of statements and great courage sometimes 
even surpassing the possibilities of the creator. 

Some works are marked by feverishness and haste. There were, however, at this 
exhibition not a few works of undeniable artistic value. Talents above the average 
were revealed and confirmed, opening up vast prospects for our art. 

This fact in particular is decisive for the ideological power of the exhibition 
It permits us at the same time to predict that the creative atmosphere that dominates 


the circles of young artists is capable in the future to contribute to the creation 
of works worthy of our epoch. 


R. STANISLAWSKI 


Both text and picture [described as “From the Series: ‘The House’ (lithograph) by Jan Taras”) from Poland (Warsaw), No 





defended the painter's work and rejected the claim that 


his work was formalistic. In August, the Stretti brothers, 
Viktor and Jaromir, who are both representatives of th 
prewar period, showed their work in their native town of 
Plasy. A minor sensation was produced by the first and in- 
dependent exhibition of the young painter Richard Fre- 
mund in April 1956. Svobodne Slovo 


the painter for having dared to “paint young” and “sin- 


Prague) praised 
cerely admitting in his gigantic paintings admiration for 
the great models of the French and our own modern art.” 

\ discussion of the form vs 


ni Noviny, March 24, 


phasis must be given to the component of form and that 


content controversy in 
1956, declared that more em- 


form could be improved and developed without necessarily 
disliked styles Che 


article said that for many years because of the false fear of 


resorting to abstraction and other 


formalism no mention was made in art criticism about 


means of expression, and 


this led to the neglect ol prob- 
ems in an area where line, color and material are fre 
a determining factor 


quently Commenting on an exhibi 


tion titled Ten Years “a the art le deplored its mediocrity 
and drab naturalism: “It is not enough to reproduce the 
: 
shapes of industry and agriculture; cranes, the cemen 
walls of newly built dams: all these externally motivated 


efforts failed pitifully. How- 


ever, the importance of subject matter is not to be avoided 


e. Communist-prescribed 


or denied. Modern European art has brought about many 
liscoveries in methods and expression which do not belong 
to the rusty arsenal of formalism.” 

That abstractionism has made inroads in Czechoslovak 
yainting circles has been revealed by critics in the strictly 
controlled press. On April 13, 1957, Josef Rybak, an old 
line Communist, warned against “creeping formalism” and 
“irretrievable past ” He 


‘recidivism’ ——-reversion—to the 


} 


cited a i 


number of exhibitions which allegedly 


recent 
showed this tendency and singled out an exhibition of 
painutngs by the aforementioned Jan Kotik which was then 
Kotik 


dogmas of abstract and formalistic painting which are at 


in progress. According to this. critic, “adheres to 


present being revived by some young Poles and which to- 
day constitute a perfect epidemic of subjectivist wilfulness, 
hopelessness and chaos in the West.” He complained that 
formalism is creeping into art through the back door ex- 
actly at the time when Czechosolovak art is “‘coming to 
terms with errors,” and protested against ridding art of 
one kind of schematism only to replace it with a worse 
kind. However, Rybak admitted that not all the critics 
shared his views. The critic in Svobodne Slovo, it was 
pare nthetically disclosed, had defended Kotik’s methods as 
“freedom of expression © 

Young artists recently polled by the Czechoslovak Union 
of Painters and Sculptors listed their main grievances as 
isolation from Western culture, the low level of art training 
in the schools, and Party favoritism of a small clique of 
artists. Commenting on this, Vytvarna Prace 
August 23, 


Prague 


1957, wrote: “Always the same [artists] are 
sent abroad, although it is the younger generation who 
ought to see the Louvre, Italy and other countries 

Pictures are purchased only from a certain group of artists 


young artists have to fight for a showing in a gallery, any 


thing exhibited by influential Union members receives rave 
reviews [while] some of our outstanding artists—Zrzavy, 
Bauch, Tichy 
their work.” Vytvarna Prace concluded ruefully that “‘it 
would really be advisable to start looking to the good fea- 


have not received public appreciation of 


tures in prewar organization of artistic life.” 

Prague 
ber 1957, heaped condemnation on the attempts of recent 
“a sort of recipe book 
for artistic creation,” claiming that this was the cause of 


The cultural magazine Novy Zivot Septem- 


years to transform aesthetics into 


artists’ present mistrust of any sort of outside advice on 
artistic creation, their dislike of all theorizing. Competi- 
tion of artistic trends and exchange of ideas, it was as- 
serted, are essential to the development of Socialist realism; 
dogmatism and prejudgment led only to sterility. The 
irticle pointed out that “it is simply impossible to remove 
from the cultural front of Socialism the adherents of 
older schools and trends, creators of democratic culture, 
representatives of critical realism, romanticism, or per- 


sonalities not connected with any of these aesthetic groups 
who, however, often provide our culture with the purest 
of values.” 

Realism as well as modern art require a thorough study, 
the article said, and must neither be transformed into a 


universally applicable law 


nor completely condemned. 
Realism and modernity in themselves do not constitute a 
criterion of values, “and are in no way a key to Socialist 
culture of the future.” 
Che article called for a prolific competition of clear- 
cut artistic ideas. “Socialism needs artistic vanguards!”’ it 


conc luded 


Romania 


- ROMANIA AND Bucaria, art policy has not been basic- 
ally revised, although there has been considerable criti- 
cism of the quality of painting, and pressure from the 


“Interior with Aquarium” by the Czechoslovak artist Jan Kotik 
(for his views and attacks on them see article). 


Kultura (Prague), April 18, 1957 





artists for greater freedom. Exaggerated administrative in- 
terference and imposed uniformity of style and subject 
have in theory been abjured. But critics and officials up- 
hold State and Party authority in the field of art, Socialist 
realism is still the official doctrine, and abstractionism is 
still anathema. 

Reviewing the Romanian State annual art exhibit in 
1955, a critic analyzed the entries according to the estab- 
lished criterion of their “Party mindedness.” The results 
of this kind of judgment were exemplified in the case of 
the painter Mimi Saraga, who was accused of “hedonism” 
“her paintings are a source of pleasure and not the ex- 
pression of her [social] consciousness.’ One of her paintings 
on the theme of the 1954 World Youth Festival was said 
to be “a long way from expressing the real significance of 
the joyful celebrations Parts of her composition are 
admirably painted, but they are not an adequate ideologi- 
cal vehicle for the idea [which the painting] has to con 
vey... .” (Contemporanul |Bucharest 


According to another critic 


, January 14, 1956 

in the January 21, 1956 
issue of the same paper, the main weakness of the exhibi- 
tion was a lack of “Socialist” 


themes. There were, for 


instance, not enough pictures of workers’ quarters in the 


il 


The March 18 issue 
carried an article on another aspect of the same exhibition: 


cities and of industrial constructions 


the image of the “new man” 


steelworkers, production 


leaders, etc. The paintings were praised for “underlining 
the struggle between the old and new” and showing “the 
personality of the new man both as an individual and a 
Sor ial force.” 

In 1956 some restraints were eased. Retrospective 
Pallady, a founder of 


“modern” school in Romania who was banned at the 


hibits of artists—notably of 


Double Vision 


Czechoslovak painter Emil Filla, who died in 1953, is shown, left 


in front of his painting “Buchenwald” (strongly suggestive of 
Picasso’s “Guernica” ), right. 
pure Socialist realism 


“with his students” (the style here is 


[schechoslowakei (Prague). No. 5, 195 


nual State exhibition 


mands for the rehal 


other Communist-repi 


Errors Repudiated 


Demands by Romanian artists for ite! 


Ireedom were 
less sweeping than in other Soviet bloc countries, but the 
cultural authorities were scored attempting to impos« 
uniformity on art. I) major statement in Contemporar 


nu 
December ?1. 1956. A 


2 a leading Romanian 
artist, brushed aside t hci \ incations I 
errors In art po 
The mistake of disregarding tl vast, made 
in the West 


made by us a few years ago Last 


» abstract school 
Summer 


20th Congress! it was explained that the errors of the 


Stalin era] were neces 


as a Step In the de velopment ol 


| , 
di 


formalism it believe that 
pment 
Romanian 
development.” 
Ciucurencu cal 
he ac knowledged 
subject matter and 
leadership of the 
with ‘how ons 
Basically the 
ing to his temperat 
emphasize line, 
Guidance Commi 


its view So the 


painting to correspond 
erges washed-out, « 


— 
 - 





B lo - neglect of contemporary themes, particularly the “produc- 
u sara * In April 


tion theme.’ 1956, it was suggested that the 
the importance of theme had been overstressed: “A para- 
B LGARIAN ART POLICY adheres to the old line, but here dox was sometimes reached whereby the artistic merit of a 
too there has been official criticism of the low level work of art was measured not by its mastery of an idea, but 
of artistic achievement, and the ferment has been reflected by its theme” (Literaturen Front [Sofia], April 26, 1956 


in offic ial denun lation ol ‘“ideologic al hesitations’ on thi Rabotniche sko Delo Sofia }, May Bae 1957, de lared that 


part of artists in this year’s exhibition “most of the paintings with con- 


The question of the importance of “theme” underwent temporary themes have no serious ideological and artistic 


an interesting metamorphosis in the past two years. Ote- value.’ 
chestven Front (Sofia), April 1, 1955, attacked the annual Of the decline in originality and integrity, Jzkustvo, No. 


State art exhibition of that vear for showing a disturbing 1, 1955, wrote: “Lately, in our painting circles, the ques- 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


WOMEN ARTISTS 


March 8, International Women’s Day, 

was marked this year by a very fine 
initiative on the part of the Artists’ 
Union and the Committee of Democratic 
Women in Bulgaria. An exhibition of the 
works of women artists was opened in 
Sofia early in March. 

This was the first exhibition of its 
kind held in this country since the war. 
Over a hundred women artists from 
every part of the country exhibited their 
finest works, some two hundred oil 
paintings, sculptures and graphic works. 
The public showed great interest in 
these selected works of art, 

We had already seen many of the 
canvases or sculptures on show in other 
galleries; some of them came from mu- 
seums, Government offices and private 
collections. In their entirety they give 
an excellent impression of the creative 
progress made by Bulgarian women art- 
ists in the last ten years. They too have 
done their share in building the new life 
in this country. Their works dedicated to 
country life and to the city too, to every- 
day scenes depicting the life of the free 
woman, mother and creative worker, 
their calm landscapes and vivid still 
lives, painted with sensitiveness and 
artistry, mirror the interesting times we 
live in and the desire of the common 


man to live happily and freely and to Youth Brigaders Katya Nenova 
adie 2 ; . Oil-painting 
work in peace and calm, 


Text and picture from Bulgaria Today (Sofia), April 1956 





tion of individuality in the work of the artist has been 
raised. It was raised because many sculptures and paint- 
ings at recent exhibitions have borne no mark of a vivid in- 
dividual originality, but were all alike. Originality has 
always been one of the chief properties of a great work of 
art... . Art can be moving only if it is sincere—when the 
painter has conceived it in his heart and has lived with 
_ 

The intimidation of artists was denounced as part of “the 
cult of the leader” in Iskustvo, No. 3, 1956: “Lately in 
Bulgaria there has been a certain tension in the air 
Intolerance, the arbitrary imposition of personal |[i.e, of- 
were] stifling creativity, 
We should 
openly admit that the painters are still afraid of decisive, 


ficials’| taste, crude criticism 
killing initiative, creating a feeling of fear. 


sincere and personal expression, of possible contradictions 
which might arise as a result of discussion. ‘i 

A forthright attack on Soviet domination of Bulgarian 
art was published in Rabotnichesko Delo, May 5, 1957 
This was striking in that of the Satellite countries, Bulgaria 
is closest culturally to the Soviet Union and has been the 
most docile in accepting Russification. This article claimed 
that “the manner in which Soviet art was popularized in 
Bulgaria aroused perplexity and mistrust in some critically 
disposed circles. When certain dogmas [Socialist realism] 
were applied to art, Soviet art was always presented as 
the materialization of those dogmas, and its works were 
pointed to as ready-made patterns of Socialist realism 
For this reason, some artists took their themes not from 
life itself, but from the works of Soviet painters. Plagiarism 
appeared and developed. Soviet art was presented as 
a completed phase with no defects or shortcomings. . . .” 

However, criticism in Bulgaria did not lead to any prac- 
tical liberalization of the theory and practice of art; Party 
control of art and Socialist realism were firmly reasserted 
Izkustvo, No. 3, 1956, demanded: “What painter who truly 
desires the development of our art in the right direction 
could dare to raise a hand against the Party policy in the 
field of art? Who could deny that the method of Socialist 
realism . is the most fruitful, the only possible, creative 
method for us? No one, who really loves art could refute 
such a policy.” 

And Rabotnichesko Delo, May 5, 1957, concluded 
sharply that “the ideological hesitations demonstrated re- 
cently in certain circles of the Hungarian and Polish in- 
telligentsia, and which in a weaker form were reflected in 
Bulgaria, cannot be ignored. . . . In Bulgaria, in a certain 
circle of cultural activists, some old moods, doubts and 
hesitations were recently revived Why should the 


method of Socialist realism be blamed if certain artists and 
critics reduced it to a narrow framework and [vulgarized] 
taste?” 

Literaturen Front, 


on the growing number of landscapes, portraits and other 


June 6, 1957, commented tavorabl 
“neutral” subjects in current painting. An article in the 


following issue, June 13, demanded angrily whom such 
painting is supposed to serve and denounced it as “non- 


revolutionary” (i.e. not serving the “Socialist revolution” 


_ 


Soviet bloc is doubtless largely based on compensation 


% *% * 


PRESENT APPEAL Of non-objective painting in the 


and novelty; on certain levels it may be, as its opponents 


charge, merely a_ craze But apart from aesthetic or 


1 1 


technical aspects it also has a symbolic meaning: it is the 


art of the free world, modern times, and the individual 


Further, the popularity among painters of neutral subjects 
and abstract forms is perhaps a reflection of the so-called 


Hun- 


the psychological withdrawal of the intelligent- 


“internal emigration” Poland and 


particularly in 
vary 1.€ 


sia from the immediate situation surrounding them. For- 


bidden or unable to depict and criticize this situation 
honestly and objectively, they seek refuge in private visions 
and deliberately obscure or masked comments 


Socialist realism, whl theoretical level 


is simply 
“art with a point ol failed because in practice it 
expressed only a iC] point of view, and » more 
abstract, dehumanized and unreal than that of the de spised 
formalism. But Socialist realism as a slogan 


Che Communist lead 


considerable expansion and revision 


ers are concerned onl] veloping a more effectual 


art. They are prepared t t the artist 
of leeway in achieving 


of grace, not the recognition of ; 1g > Party has not 


renounced any part of control and direct 


the arts, as Khrushchev empl in his recent statements 
on art in the Soviet 


ie Party’s prescription now 
is that the 


painter must sl! rounded picture of 


“Socialist” life: but while he must not whitewash the 


facts, neither must he linger over the negative aspects ol 


reality. Above all, he must not avoid the issue by taking to 


abstractionism and other escapist lorms He will be en 


couraged to develop his personal style, but not his personal 


ideas; art still belongs to society, not to the artist. As before. 
it is a delicate and elusi line to toe. But the Party wil 


provide a strong right upport—or 


along the wav 





The Neon Light Complex 
Polish Attitudes Toward the West 


MOST INTERESTING aspects ol the current 


()™ OF THI 


confused and hectic Polish political scene is the dis- 


Cussion going on concerning 


attitudes toward the West 
A blind damnation of all things Western was, of course 
the official stance of the Stalinist period 


A modification of 
hallmarks of the 
increasingly, the Polish press printed reasoned and 
pictures of Western life 


being charged that many Poles, including Party members, 


this dogmatic paranoia was one of the 
thaw: 


accurate Now, however, it is 


display a naive and undiscriminating adulation of all things 


Western and capitalist. The matter is becoming another 


touchstone of political attitude, with one side feeling that 
praise for the West is denigration of Communism, the othe 
insisting that there must be no return to the Stalinist re- 
fusal to see reality 


Polityka, the Warsaw 


the Gomulka faction in the Party 


weekly which 1s spokesman lor 


discussed this matter in 


its November 30 issue. Its position, as usual, was that both 


extremes are wrong, but it was cle arly more annoyed with 
those who praise the West than with those who consider 


such praise treason. It said 


The question sometimes asked 


that Party 


embership cannot reconciled with 


deference to tl 


apitalist countries to be 


interpreted 
There ar mg concepts 
The Party dr 


in October 195¢ 


spread by twe oppos- 


ps the principles accepted 


again attempts to squeez¢ 

from Western culture and 

can sometim heard 

ym panied by discreet the tica ve ‘eZ the prope1 

place of Polish culture and civiliz: countries 
with Western culture 


On the other flank, howe 


“During the testing of the Mikrus and Medusa [two new Polish automobiles] these two horses 


engines got hotter than the horses.” 


triumphantly suggest that the Resolution of the Central 
Committee on this point criticizing over-enthusiasm for 
things Western) amounts to an adoption of their view op- 
posing foreign cooperation, opposing wide scientific and 
cultural exchange, opposing perception of the complexity 
of the processes taking place in capitalistic countries and 
advocating a restoration of falsehood and vulgarization 

Neither of these views are reconcilable with the Party’s 
point of view Translated into the language of practice, 
what does this mean Generally speaking, last year 
1956), and especially after October, there appeared in 
ncrease of material devoted to dis- 
cussions of the capitalist countries. Is that bad? That is a 
completely rhetorical question, because no sensible person 


our press a sharp 


can demand a lack of information, or information stripped 


of controversial character But this is not the point 


What matters is that among the valuable and objective 


articles there have also been some which tendentiously 


distorted the truth about the situation in the West 
What is at stake is a certain revisionist line in the matter 


i 


Is not one-sided illumination of the achievements of 
apitalism while ignoring, for example, the misery and ex- 
ploitation of the colonies, a manifestation of deference 

Does not the same hold true for 
theories proclaiming the alleged cultural superiority of the 


West? . In principle, 


toward capitalism 


the whole attitude of a man has 
to be taken into consideration, including that toward the 


problems of capitalism 


Che article went on to complain that many Poles, when 


talking to visiting foreigners, lack “national and civic dig- 
nity’: “We have the right to criticize manifestations of 
cringing and fawning before foreigners, of grovelling eulo- 
ies of the West in thei presence and of slander directed at 


the conditions prevailing in one’s own country The arti- 


easily passed 14 mechanical ones. The 


Swiat (Warsaw), October 13, 1957 





Current 


Developments 


Area 


Rapacki Plan Stressed 


reawide support remains strong for the Rapacki Plan, 
which was taken up, at the time of the NATO Paris meet 
ing, in a series of diplomatic letters and proposals by Soviet 
Premier Bulganin. The Plan, first proposed at a UN ses- 
sion, October 2, by Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki, 
called for a ban on the manufacture and stockpiling of nu- 
clear weapons in West and East Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Bulganin suggested that the Plan be wid- 


ened to include Albania. Italy and the 


Scandinavian 
countries 

The implementation of the Plan would, of course, fur- 
ther the Soviet design of weakening NATO’s potential 
strength by preventing a nuclear build-up in West Germany 
However, the Poles may have had other motivations be- 
sides wishing to aid Soviet foreign policy. While undoubt- 
edly fearful of the revival of a militaristic West Germany, 
they may also dread the possibility that nuclear bases on 
West German soil would lead to similar Soviet bases, under 
the aegis of the Warsaw Pact, in Poland. This would result 
in an increase of the Soviet forces already in the country 

a state of affairs probably not desired by the regime and 
certainly not by the population. It is possible that the 
strong Czechoslovak adherence to the Rapacki Plan is also 
dictated to some extent by a disinclination to have Soviet 
nuclear bases and military personnel introduced into their 
country by “decision” of the Warsaw Pact military hier- 
archy 


As put forward by Poland, the Plan does not seem in- 
tended as part of an over-all Communist bloc “disarma- 
ment” scheme, but is apparently to be taken as an inde- 
pendent, though not unrelated, move. Rapacki made this 
clear in a Radio Warsaw speech on December 14, in which 
he made the following statement: “It would be a serious 
error, or even a deliberate obstruction of all progress, if we 
made the realization of the proposal concerning the creation 
of a non-atomic zone dependent on an agreement reached 
on other problems connected with disarmament in Europe 


or disarmament in general.” 

Strong backing for the Plan was produced throughout 
the Soviet orbit; in Yugoslavia, the official Party newspaper, 
Borba, stated in its December 18 issue that the creation of 
an atom-free area in central Europe would be “very mean- 
ingful in removing the danger from that part of the world.” 
The Plan apparently also found support in some Western 
circles. 
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On the “verification” of Polish Party 
comedown.” 


members “His Party 


Politvka Warsaw). Dece mber 7, 1957 


Delegations to Uncommitted Lands 


In line with Soviet policy the Satellite States contin 


to increase thei contacts with neutral nations In 
phase ot elobal diplomacy no nation has lately been more 
active than Czechoslovakia, whose Premier, Viliam Siroky 
led a delegation, which included Foreign Minister Vaclav 
David, to the Far East. During the month of January the 
group spent two weeks touring India, followed by visits to 


Cambodia, Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon Last year, in 


the wake of the Hungarian and Polish upheavals, Siroky led 
a delegation to the Communist nations of the Far East 
in order to recover some of the ground lost in the field of 
international ‘Socialist 


mission has no such defensive 


Minister Nehru and Siroky signed a joint 


unity this 


Delhi on January 5, in which they call 
testing of nuclear weapons and for 
thev also pledged “respect for 
grity” (Rude Pravo, January 
oslovak delegation was pre 


VI 


each othe rst ‘rritorial inte 
irney of the Czech 
n Moscow 

on January 2 


Before the Siroky visit ement was 


by a Czechoslovak del ion ylon, December 


Che latter country will expo aphite 


rubber and coco 
nut products in exchal 


Cizec hoslovak textiles. engl- 


neering produc ts anda otnel! oods (Rude Praz o, December 
17 

All the Satellite States 
cial “Asian-African Peoples 


onterence 





convened in Cairo, December 26. Organized by President 
Nasser of Egypt, the conference formulated resolutions con 
demning “imperialism and colonialism” and generally fol- 
lowed the lead of Soviet foreign policy pronouncements. 


Poland 
Purge Results 


Over 4,500 persons have been expelled from the Com- 
munist Party in recent months and almost 27,000 hav 
been “crossed off the rolls,” i.e., their membership revoked 
without formal expulsion (Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), Jan- 
uary 3). These are the first published results of the “‘veri- 
fication” purge of Party ranks which is currently in prog- 
ress. (For previous details, see East Europe, January 1958, 
pages $5-49 

The above totals represent data from 10,000 out of 
54,129 basic Party organizations, embracing about 140,000 
members. Zycie Warszawy also stated that “as of Decem- 
1957, there were 1,266,534 Party members and can- 
“many new candidates” had entered the 
Party during the period of verification 


ber 1, 
didates” and that 


Verification: "Not This Way!" 


PotisH Party's “verification” campaign, 


| eer 
which was intended to purify the Party of both 
“revisionist” and ‘Stalinist’ elements, as well as out- 
and-out parasites, has run into considerable difficulty 
In very many cases, it appears, the verification process 
is being used by the old-line Party bureaucrats who 
still control much of the Party machinery to evict 
any member who dared express a_ non-Stalinist 
thought. Trybuna Ludu, the Party daily, gave the 
following sample questions asked of Party members 
during verification, in an article entitled “Not This 
Way!” 
1) Do you, 


the case 


comrad desire as appears to be 
a return of the capitalists to the factories? 
‘2) Do you still believe in the superiority of the 
capitalist system?’ 


‘2 


3) Is it true that you, comrade, do not agree 
with the Party’s decision in the case of the sup 
pression of Po Prostu?’ |‘Po Prostu—the crusading 
weekly of liberal Communist youth abolished by 
the regime in the Fall of 1957 

“Question was addressed to a member of the 
Party who once said in a factory where he worked 
that ‘a capitalist would never have allowed such a 


mess 


“Question 2) was put to an engineer who, in a 


discussion club, asked what was responsible for the 
rapid rise in production in the German Federal 


Republic 


“Question 3) was asked of a Party member who 


expressed doubts after the announcement of the 
closing of Po Prostu Trybuna Ludu ‘War 


saw!, December 3, 1957 


“Nevertheless, Kowalski, your statement is a little too harsh.” 
Szpilki (Warsaw), August 19, 1956 


Theoretical Basis of the Party Purge 


A revealing appraisal of the political situation appeared 
in the December issue of Nowe Droge 


retical organ of the Communist 


Warsaw ), the theo- 
Party The article at- 
before the Party Con- 
gress now postponed to a still undetermined date in the 
middle of 1958—the Party should be “firmly rallied, homo- 


geneous and militant, as well as organizationally, politi- 


tempted to show the reasons why 


cally and ideologically strengthened.” 

[he periodical discussed, but did not explain the rea- 
sons for, a notable change in the purge procedure as first 
announced. “The verification campaign does not affect 
every Party member,” it stated, “but only those against 


whom comrades have raised 


specific reproaches and 


doubts.” Previously the hazards of purge were said to 
apply equally to all Party members. It may be assumed 
that the fear and ferment caused by the entire proceeding, 
along with the huge task of “verifying” the entire mem- 
bership, has caused this important abridgement of the 
decisions of the Tenth Party Central Committee Plenum 
of October 1957. 


Explaining the accent on “revisionists” in the purge, 


the publication stated the Party’s position as follows: 


“There are Party workers, especially among the intelli- 
gentsia, who, while rejecting past errors and perversions, 
have arrived essentially at a rejection of the fundamental 
program of our workers’ Party, at a rejection of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Thereby they have also re- 
jected the need to maintain in one form or another the 
power of the workers and peasants, the leading role of the 
Party, and even Marxism-Leninism . In their minds 
Socialism ceased to be the real and concrete aim of our 


political activities. It faded into a sort of nebulous ‘moral 





idea,” a utopian and remote aspiration Hence the 


hopelessness and pessimism of their outlook.” 


Nowe Drogi 


conservative tendencies,” 


dealt mildly with those of ‘“‘dogmatic- 
who are the secondary target of 
the purge. “Such comrades were unable to draw the es- 
sential inferences from the errors and perversions of the 
past period,” the article averred, * and thus failed to 


understand the essence of the national and Party crises.” 


There followed a lengthy summary of the basic points 


ot the Gomulka program Although the regime has per- 
mitted farm decollectivization, its agricultural policy was 
said to be “a gradual transformation of the production 
relations in the countryside to collectivization], on the 
principles of complete voluntariness and material interest 

The right of applying “national characteristics in building 
USSR un- 


Subordination of the will of the mi 


Socialism” was upheld, and equality with the 
mistakably inferred 
nority in the Party to that of the majority was stressed, as 
was the necessity to “renounce all forms of factional and 
‘a member who 


group activities.” It was then stated that 


does not recognize these points of the Part program will 


be well advised to leave the ranks.’ 


Stalinist Reprisals, Confusion Admitted 


During the application of the purge, the periodical 


stated, there must be “exceptional prudence.” Apparently 
fearing the confusion which has been reported in Party 
ranks, the article 


attempted to clarify “the ambiguities 


doubts and hazards which have cropped up It spoke ol 
“the difficulty in deciding who should be classed as in 
corrigibly passive.’ warned against a trend in some loca 
organizations toward ousting “old cadre workers or peas- 


ants.’ whose age and ill health prevent activity. ‘Treatmen 


of religious “believers” was also dealt with in the statement 
that “there are and can be believers in the Part but 


- do not want dved-in-the-wool pro-clerics.” 


The article significantly admitted that there had be 
instances of Stalinist verification committee members 


ing revenge for October” against various anti-Stalinist 


Leszek Kolakowski 


A recent and rare photo- 
graph of the famous young 
Polish Communist philoso- 


pher who, though person- 
ally attacked for his revi- 
Party 
throughout the Soviet orb- 
it, is still editor of the 


Polish philosoph- 


ical journal. See 


sionism by figures 


foremost 
page 17 
for excerpts from his much- 
discussed article ‘“Respon- 
Photo 


Mlodych 


December 13 


sibility and History.” 
from Sztandar 


Warsaw 


dividuals This has led to anti-intellectual tendencies 


appearing in Party branches which have so far been un- 
able to overcome conservative habits and are entirely 
at odds with the spirit and s ibstance of the resolutions of 
the Tenth Plenum.’ Phe 
right to Party membership, 


ent attitudes and activities 


prope! determination of the 


the periodical stated, is pres 


Youth Organization Meeting 
ZMS held Lie hurd 


its Central Committee in Warsaw, De 


(he Party youth organization 
plenary meeting of 
cember 9-11 Che session was highlighted by expressions 
of disappointment in the recruiting drives and disapproval 
ZMS First 
Secretary Marian Renke gave the delegates what he termed 
figures on ZMS membership, which he 
Radio Warsaw, December 9 


[his compares with a total of over 2,000,000 for the ZMP 


of the ideological deviations of some members 


‘unsatisfactory’ 


stated was then only 90,000 


the quasi-compulsory Stalinist forerunner of 
Renke tated that the 


tributed into 5,000 acti 


the present 
organization members were dis 
68 percent of the 
entire organization were w rs, that “there are 
scant several thousand organization 

Underlying the meetin indicat 
retreat into the philosoy 
inist past. This was 
ship which contains a il 
it the helm in ZMP days 
Feliksiak and Jan » 
ZMP 

Not only the perso 
ZMP were featured 


placed himself in op] 
ganization in the first 
to powel! We « 


is fundamentally dull 


11d) 


to Mart 


‘improved 


irom January 
n the 
sition of the leaders 


tion of independenc 


ZMP Veterans Invited 


Further eat 
were manifest in the debate of the ZMS ¢ 
tee which appeared ( pen tne aor 
even more Stalinists wi 
tive ZMP members w ire still outsid 
ZMS] should be ZMS Radio 
December 

The resolution of t num [rybuna I idu, Decem 


12 appeared 


qaecision tat 


‘ 


ber tor the displacement 


other, more 1 ~pendent organizations 


ZMS 





the same fields as the Polish Students’ Association. ‘he 
ZMS should constitute a platform around which Com- 
munist and Marxist youth should gather along with other 
young people who wish to acquire Socialist consciousness 


through science and social activity.” 


Also adopted by the resolution was an official ZMS uni- 


form, consisting of a white shirt, a red tie, aquamarine 


trousers or skirts and “a wide leather belt.” 


Morawski Speaks 


Politburo member Jerzy Morawski delivered an address 
to the ZMS meeting (7rybuna Ludu, December 13) in 
which he attacked revisionism and deprecated the tendency 
to continue “the campaign against former ZMP members.” 
Chis campaign, he said, “has been paving the way for 
alien and hostile elements.’ Morawski continued this at- 


in the ZMS as follows 


tack on liberalizing elements 


It is no accident that the leaders of this campaign were 
soon found to be among the defenders of the so-called 
Democratic Youth Union, whose reactionary character can 
no longer be doubted by anyone. Nor is it an accident that 
this entire peculiar bloc rallied around Po Prostu ‘banned 
liberal Communist youth weekly! with its militantly anti- 
ZMP attitude This very peculiar bloc is composed of 
revisionist, pseudo-leftist, 
Democratic Youth Union, 


type 


reactionary members of _ the 


persons of the simple hooligan 


Morawski also chided young Poles for looking wistfully 
at the living conditions of the West. “It is no secret,” he 
said, “that in the most developed capitalist countries the 
standard of life is higher than ours.” He continued in the 


following vein: 


“There are students and young engineers who, with 
flushed cheeks, embark on calculations as to how many 
months it takes a West German engineer to buy a motor- 
cycle or a US engineer to buy an automobile. They for- 
get this little trifle—that in prewar Poland, if they had 
been children of workers or peasants, it would have been 
impossible for them to become students or engineers 
Capitalism in Poland was utterly unlike capitalism in the 
most developed countries, but like that in the particularly 
undeveloped ones 


ZMS Given Sztandar Mlodych 


During the meeting, the Party decided to hand over to 
the ZMS the Warsaw newspaper Sztandar Mlodych. This 
daily had been the official organ of the ZMP until that 
organization’s disintegration in October 1956. Under the 
Gomulka regime the paper had been independent, at times 
a spokesman for liberalization, and in recent months in- 
creasingly critical of Polish conditions 

Not only was Sztandar Mlodych handed over to the 
official youth organization, but, on December 10, according 
to Western reports, its editorial board was replaced, and 
the dismissal of three key members of the former board 
was made final. These had been fired five weeks before. 
it was reported, but two were temporarily reinstated after 
protests from the Journalists’ Union. 

According to Radio Warsaw, January 12, the ZMS 
Plenum “expressed the conviction that Sztandar Mlodych 


would in the future adopt a more favorable attitude 
to problems of the ZMS and the whole youth movement.” 
[he same passage was printed in the December 12 issue of 
Sztandar Mlodych itself, but significantly enough the pub- 
lication did not mention the fact that it was being taken 
ove! by the ZMS. 
It was also announced during the Plenum that the illus- 
trated magazine Dookola Swiata would become another 
ZMS organ, “according to the wish of its editorial staff.” 
Trybuna Ludu, December 12.) The same source dis- 
closed the firing of the editor of the ZMS weekly, Walka 
Mlodych, which publication was adjured to “give more 
space than heretofore to organizational problems.” 


Supreme Control Chamber Established 


The Sejm increased its authority over gov- 
ernment operations on December 13 with the passage of a 
Supreme Control Chamber. The 
Chamber is a prewar institution abolished in 1952 and 
supplanted by the Ministry of State Control. The new 
Chamber will be subordinate to the Sejm, and its task, in 
the words of the official Polish News Agency, “will be the 
inspection of economic, financial, organizational and ad- 
ministrative activity of the central and local organs of the 
State administration” 


Parliament 


bill re-establishing the 


functions similar to those of the 
US General Accounting Office. In addition, the Chamber 
may audit the books of nongovernmental organizations such 
as cooperatives and “social organizations.” 

The reform had been advocated by Gomulka at the 
Eighth Plenum in October 1956, and was strongly sup- 
ported by non-Communist members of the Sejm. Ap- 
pointed President of the Chamber was Konstanty Dabrow- 
ski, 52, a member of the Party Central Committee and 
head of the Ministry of State Control since mid-1957 


Writers’ Meeting Cautious 

With 
expressions of willingness to cooperate with the regime, the 
Congress of the Writers’ Union met in Warsaw, December 
7-8. The Union's membership, like that of the Journalists’ 
Union, which had met 
Europe, 


a minimum of fanfare and with very temperate 


the previous month (see Fast 
January 1958, pages 50-51), is to a marked ex- 
tent composed of the “liberalizers’” who played an impor- 
tant role in the ascension to power of First Secretary 


Wladyslaw Gomulka in October 1956. Like the journalists, 


the writers, publicly at least, offered no strenuous opposi- 


tion to the recent hardening of the regime line. However. 
they re-elected their leadership, headed by Chairman An- 
tonin Slonimski whose writings on “Socialist realism” have 
recently been attacked in the Soviet press (see East Eu- 
rope, November 1957, pages 39-40). According to Radio 
Warsaw, December 8, Slonimski “called upon writers to 
close the list of complaints about the past period and to 
concentrate on safeguarding the moral and material rights 
of the writers.” He also appealed to his listeners “to take 
positions on the battlefield of our epoch, to fight for mo- 
rality and humanism, for the human sense of Socialism.” 
According to the broadcast, the writers gave direct prom- 
ises of “solidarity” and cooperation to Gomulka, but the 





NL 


Masthead of the youth newspaper Sztandar Mlodych (“Banner of Youth”), whose editorial board was reported fired for refusal to comply 
with regime demands. Word of the firing came from Western correspondents in Poland. 


tone of the message to the Party chief was one of quali- 
fied hope rather than enthusiastic approval of regime poli- 
cies. Stressing the Union's support of those aims of the 
Party hierarchy which “tend to stabilize the social order, 
to consolidate [Polish] sovereignty, legality and the devel- 
opment of a people's republic in Poland,” the message 
ended as follows: 

‘We believe that the liberty of writers is an inseparable 
element in the development of national culture. We ex- 
press the hope that the discussions of the Congress, which 
have had as a goal the defense of the moral and material 
rights of writers, are supported by the direction of the 
Party and the government.” 


Pre-Election Activities 


Preparations for the February 2 elections to the Na- 
tional Councils featured heavy campaign activity by the 
National Unity Front, the regime-dominated organization 
handling the electoral mechanics. Continuing the Gomulka 
regime's policy——unique in Soviet-bloc elections—of giving 
the voters some element of choice among the candidates. 
although, of course, no real opposition, the Front put for- 


Examples of the kind of bitterly critical reportage that has made 
the Polish youth daily Sztandar Mlodych one of the most recent 
subjects of attack by the regime (see page 40). Both pictures were 
taken in Kalisz, a town near Poznan. Caption, left: “This is real 
luxury. A House of Culture at No. 4 Garbarska St. It is divided by 
cloth curtains into five ‘apartments.’ There are ten adults, 10 chil- 
dren, 3 radios; the life of a ‘gay city’.” Caption, above: “This dilap 
idated building isn’t exceptional. Kalisz needs about 10,000 rooms. 
The most important steps are to move 40 families from ruins and 
160 families with tuberculosis from cellars.” 


Photos and quoted text from 
Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw). December 7-8, 1957 


ward a list of approximately 300,000 approved names to 


contest for some 205.000 vacancies on local councils. About 
60 percent of the candidates in Warsaw were Communists 
Peasant Party, Democratic Party and “independents” made 
up the rest of the list 


A meeting of the Front, held January 4 connectior 


with the election Campaign, was addressed by Politburs 
member Aleksander Zawadzki, whose crypto-Stalinist “hard 


ness was al 


variance with recent speeches by Gomulka 


Z.awadzk 


actionary and obscurantist forces which are 


and Cyrankiewicz (see above spoke of “‘re- 
active in the 
country and which influe Ul ciety from abroad.’ 
Radio Warsaw, January 4 lecried a lack of 
social discipline in the 

‘The election 


elements and groups rightist 1 beral 


iganings are 
ictivities which 


national rela 


trving 

are directed against r efforts to im] ve 
tions and unity hese ips employ for their purpos¢ 
the still numero liff ties faced by our country. That 
s why the at i t ro nd all its organizations 


links and members ! St ful ; ns 





the 
widely as possible, Stalinists and non-Communists included, 


Showing the regime’s desire to marshal voters 


as 
Zawadzki asked for the electoral support not only of “peo- 
ple who have been on our side from the very outset of 
People s Poland, but of those with 
the 
ol 


who 


whom iffered 


He also called for 1 


the Home Army (AK 


“were in various military formations 


we in 


C 
h 


past and still differ.” e support 
members ol 


the 


former and others 
durin 


West.’ 


Wal 


im the 


National Councils Stressed 
I he 


trolled National Councils continues to be a key part of the 


agerandizement of the authority 


general decentralization campaign. Referring to the sub 


ject Parliament, December 30, Premier Cyrankiewicz 


spoke 


in 


reduction and 
due to transfer 
W arsaw 

106.000 posts at the 


1956. 


approvingly ol a considerable im- 


provement in the central apparatus,” 


Trybuna Ludu 
ber 3] He stated that of the 
ol 


uons are planned 


ol 
powers to the councils Decem- 
central 
only 


beginning there 


further i 


AUC 


apparatus im the remain 


87,000 and that 


rec 
The National Councils, said the Premier, would take over 
many of the enterprises formerly managed by the Minis- 


ol Fx 


Handicrafts. as well as “‘a 


tries Communal onomy and Small Industry and 


considerable number ol build 


Santa Claus in Poland 


Left: “For the bad children I've brought these switches, for the good children, we 


with a “hooligan.” 


42 


ing enterprises” 
of Cyrankiewicz stressed the accretion of 
local powers by the councils as follows: 


There will be an increase in the 
the National Councils and the 


population will be met through the subordination to the 


formerly presided over by the Ministry 
Construction. 


managerial powers 


ol needs of the loc al 
National Councils of local enterprises and institutions 

It is very essential to broaden the prerogatives of the lower 
echelons of the National Councils, particularly at the dis 
trict level, through the transfer of authority from the pro 


level 


| 
vincial 


Gomulka Reviews Economic Problems 


Wladyslaw Gomulka’s New 
Radio Warsaw contained 
Although stating that 


Party chief 


Year's 


elements of 


Ev eS 


broadcast ove few 


4 heer 


achieved 


seasonal “legality has been 


along with] a certain improvement in the 
Gomulka admitted that “the 


situation is still difficult.” He enlarged as follows: 


“Let frank. Let The 


produ tion plan for 1957 was fixed at too low a level, and 


the 


economic situation,” 


eco- 
nomic 


us be us tell ourselves the truth 


overall wage increases greatly exceeded the total value 
Therefore we were forced 


ot 


w Increase 


in production 


mport on credit considerable quantities raw ma 


and consumer goods.” 


ran out of money.” Right: An unfortunate encounter 


Both cartoons and quoted caption from Szpilki (Warsaw), December 22-29, 1957 





Liquid Housing 
ie LINE WITH THE anti-alcoholism campaign current 
in Poland, a recent Trybuna Ludu stated that the 
inhabitants of Wroclaw had drunk up in the first 
three-quarters of the year the equivalent of 600 one- 
family houses. Prasa Polska (Warsaw), October 1957, 
had this comment: 

“Headline in Trybuna Ludu: 
tants of Wroclaw drank away 
houses. 

“This is a PAP [Polish Press Agency] report we all 
know about. But to give it the above headline, as did 
Trybuna Ludu, smacks, my dear friends, of demagogy. 
If only such one-family houses could be built, then 
half the people would stop drinking. And anyway, the 
same issue of Trybuna Ludu carries this item: ‘pro- 
duction is still unable to satisfy demand.’ To follow 
the former report, one might say that the inhabitants 
of Wroclaw drank up, for example, 500 television 
sets, so many meters of cotton, etc. Are we really 
still under the impression that people are so naive?” 


The inhabi- 


. 600 one-family 


Gomulka blamed much of Poland’s economic troubles 
on lack of “labor discipline.” In this category he placed 
“widespread, unjustified absenteeism, neglect of duty at 
work and pretended illnesses.” He stated that 
from these causes alone run into billions of zloty.” 

Ending his speech, the Party leader characterized the 
Soviet Union as “the first and most powerful Socialist 
country.” His own nation he said, “in spite of all diffi- 
culties, is marching ahead with the great world family of 
Socialist countries.” He stated, with a note of hope, that 
although there is a “dangerous and complicated interna- 
tional situation,” the ideas of “peaceful coexistence” and 
“peaceful competition 


“losses 


. have reached even some ruling 
circles of capitalist countries.” 


Church Reportedly Wins Concession 


The Catholic Church will be permitted to deal directly 
with US Catholic organizations on the question of charity, 
according to Tygodnik Powszechny, a Cracow Catholic 
weekly, January 12. This represents at least a preliminary 
concession on the part of the regime, which has controlled 
all religious charity matters since 1950 when it assigned 
the Church organization, Caritas, to the so-called “pro- 
gressive Catholic” institution Pax, long a servile follower 
dictates. Future negotiations between 
Church and State, which will be resumed after a lapse of 
several months, will take up the future of Caritas, now 
controlled by Jan Frankowski. The latter, also a “pro- 
Catholic, broke with Pax in 1956 and, appar- 
ently with regime acquiescence, is building another Catho- 
lic political group. His press organ is Za i Przeciw, and 
he seems to be somewhere between the Stalinist-tinged 
Pax organization and the more “liberal” Catholic Znak 
Parliamentary group, which cooperates with the Episcopate 


of Communist 


gressive” 


Tygodnik Powszech stated that the first consignment 
of clothes, foodstuffs and medicines arrived from the US 
Catholic Episcopate last month. Similar concessions were 


recently granted to Jewish welfare agencies 


Crime Increasing 


Statistics on the crime problem were revealed in the 
Warsaw publication Prawo i Zycie, Accord- 
ing to the journal, murder and theft of private property 
“show a constant tendency to increase.” 


December | 


A similar rise in 
“economic” and “hooligan crimes” has also taken place, 


it was stated 
Figures given by Prawo in the 
first half of 1957, a total of 218,096 criminal cases, of 


which 92,033 were in the “economic sphere” 


Zycie were as follows 


in the third 
quarter of 1957, a total of 120,905 cases, with 47,619 of 
them classified as “economic.” In 1,700 of the latter, the 
publication stated, the accused were charged with causing 
losses of 280,000,000 


High Income Surtax Becomes Law 

On December 13 the Sejm approved a surtax on incomes 
above 8,000 zloty per month 
Poland: 


average monthly wage in 
1,350 zloty, The bill, which had been in draft 
for a number of months, was opposed by the Catholic 
Deputies and several independents. A Catholic Deputy, 
Stefan Kisielewski, said that the new tax would have an ad- 
verse effect on handicrafts and private trade; he asked the 
Sejm to return the bill to committee (Trybuna Ludu 
(‘Warsaw ] 21 


“| 


December 14 passed witl 


However, the 


abstentions and 2 negative votes 


Socialist Realism 


IN Express Wrieczorny, the popular 


” ARTICLI 


Warsaw daily. December 3, 1957, describes liv- 


ing conditions in Annapol, a slum district at the north- 
ern periphery of Warsaw 


About 2,000 people live in 27 barracks 


families are crowded into small rooms of 12 


2 There is ni 


square meters area (130-215 sq. ft 
water in these barracks; the people use wells. There 
are no garbage cans and rubbish lies around every 
where. There aren't even any footpaths between 
barracks, and one sinks ankle-deep into dirty sand 

. It is an undeniable fact that environment molds 
people. Nobody should be surprised, therefore, that 
there are more hooligans and people of bad conduct 
We know that 


people live in very difficult housing conditions in 


in Annapol than in other districts 


other parts of Warsaw, but not on such a scale 


“There is another horrible 


enemy—tuberculosis 


In almost every Annapol room there is somebody 
with sick lungs, and the situation is horrifying. Often 
an invalid lives in the same room with healthy peo 
ple. In one of the rooms in Barrack 16 there are 
nine people, three of whom have tuberculosis, and 


three small ( hildre I 





Hungary 


Repression Mounts 


he preeminence of 


revisionism” among the internal 


langers to the Soviet bloc has been reiterated time and 
again during the months since the October 1957 meeting 
With 
Imre 
Nagy has been singled out, not only in Hungary but throucgh- 


in Moscow of the world-wide Communist hierarchy 
increasing frequency and venom, Revolt Premier 
So greatly has this 


out the area, as the “arch-revisionist.” 


campaign against Nagy intensified that many Western ob- 


vers expect his trial, and perhaps that of leading mili- 
| such as General Pal Maleter, to 
be little longer delayed. The attacks against the forme: 


figures of the Revolt 


Premier have been coupled with press outbursts against 


many of them undoubtedly shared by Nagy—ol 


the renowned Communist philosopher, Gyorgy Lukacs, who 


supporte d the uprising 


the ideas 


There have also been new arrests 


long-term sentences for “counterrevolution- 


low more strictures against non-collaborat- 
ing reli organizations and a series of repressive new 


dec rees 


Revolt Hero Executed 


Laszlo Ivan Kovacs, Commander of the Corvin Alley 
freedom fighters during the October 1956 Revolt, has been 
According to the 
Kovacs joined the Corvin Alley group on Oc- 


executed (Radio Budapest, January 2 
broadcast, 
tober 25 and “soon became their leader.” After the upris- 
ing was crushed, the announcement continued, “he organ- 
ized various armed actions and also an illegal party called 
‘Turul whose objective was to place difficulties in the way 
of the Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government and to 


annihilate the Socialist order.” 


Roman Catholics Sentenced 


In a mass trial——closed to the public after the first day 
17 Roman Catholic priests and laymen were convicted of 
“counterrevolutionary’”’ activities 


11). Father E. A 


szenty’s secretary in the Hungarian Primate’s few days of 


Radio Budapest, January 
lurcsanyi, who served as Cardinal Mind- 


freedom during the Revolt, received a life sentence at hard 
labor. The other defendants were jailed for periods up to 
ten years 

[hese moves on the part of the regime were undoubtedly 
part of a reprisal campaign against priests who have refused 
to collaborate in “Opus Pacis,” the government-sponsored 
‘peace’ movement 

On January 14 Western sources quoted January editions 
of the newspaper Magyarorszag which stated that a “show 
trial” of boys 14-15 years of age was to be held in Buda- 
pest. The main defendant was described in the journal as 


“barely over fourteen years old 


Road's End for Nagy? 


Although castigations of Imre Nagy by the Kadar re- 


ime are no novelty, their recent scope and viciousness seem 
in many ways typical of Communist preparations for 
“trial” and forced recantation Nagy, it would seem, is 
being made the living embodiment of the revisionism which 
Moscow has pronounced to be the most serious menace 
within the “Socialist” orbit. 

Che theme was set as usual in Moscow even bi fore the 
On September 21 Radio Moscow 


cited the Hungarian Revolt as 


October 1957 meeting 
an example of the goal 
of revisionism and “Nagy’s traitorous group” as its lead- 
ers. This set the tone for future pronouncements by Hun- 
varian officials and marked the end of a relatively “soft” pe- 


riod in which the persecution of “counterrevolutionaries’ 
had abated while the UN discussed its resolution condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union’s aggression in Hungary. 

The campaign against revisionism went into high gear 
throughout the area and was characterized in Hungary 
Nagy, which 


formed substantial parts of the speeches of all regime lu- 


by increasingly violent denunciations of 


minaries. This included, of course, Party boss Janos Kadar, 
who completely reversed his post-Revolt appraisal of Nagy 
as “a good Communist” (Radio Budapest, November 12, 
1956). On that occasion Kadar had stated: “Having 
been a Minister in the government of Imre Nagy, I must 
express quite openly my personal conviction that neither 
Nagy nor his political group were cons¢ iously prepared to 
help the counterrevolution.” 


Joszef Grosz, head of Hungarian Catholic Bench of Bishops, was re ently decorated by the Kadar regime in its continuing drive to reduce 
the enmity of the churches. Above, left: “Joszef Grosz, Archbishop of Kalocsa, was decorated with the Second Order of the Flag of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. He is here seen chatting with Istvan Dobi [President of Hungary].” Center: “Archbishop Grosz gives 
thanks for his decoration.” Right: “The Archbishop is shown here enjoying the decoration which he received on his seventieth birthday 


for activities in the Peace Movement for settling relations between State and Church.” 


Juvendonk (Budapest), December 15, 1957 





{ woman newsvendor in Budapest. The picture illustrated one of 
the great number of a-political “human interest” stories which flood 
the press of the Kadar regime, in contrast to the press of most of 
the rest of the area, which is very pointedly politically oriented, 
and eschews mere “human interest.” Such a press is part of the 
Kadar regime's continued attempt to distract its restive and bitter 
people. The article on the woman newsvendor gave her life story 
(she had been a foundling, wrapped in newspapers), and said that 
she was studying to be an actress. 


Vok Lapja (Budapest), November 28, 


1957 
en 


current diatribes against Nagy 
Munnich 


quoted him in 


l‘ypical of the tone of the 


the speech of Politiburo member Feren¢ 


Budapest December 21, 
I 


the 


abvadsag 


denunciation of “counterrevolutionary vampires in 


Communist disguise’ who formed a clique around the “re- 


isionist traitor, Imre Nagy.” 


extent to which the Nagy have gone 


1 
charges against 


were exemplified in a paper read by the prominent regime 


Nemes to 


12 
©, 


Academy of 


by the 


Dezso the Hungarian 


Sc lence, December and reported the same day 
official Hungarian News Agency 


spokesman 


ing Nagy “the most important voice” of revisionist views 


Nemes also made an attempt to identify the former 


Not content with label- 


Pre- 


mier with the detested compulsory delivery system which 


formed one of the main props of the agricul 


the Stalinist Party boss, Matyas Rakosi. Nemes’ aim 
Nagy not only as a re\ 


I nist 
Ssionis 


would appear, was to Carn 


but also as a Stalinist! 


Attacks on Lukacs 


Alon: 


oblique attack, 


with the fron 
manifested 
by denunciations of G 

ary in the Yugoslav E1 
Lukacs, like Nag 

to return to Hungary 
politics Accordin 
Szemle, the Pa 


lay refrained from 


tr 


1 ‘ } 
himself fr the 


Ol) 


cuse Lukacs 


tatorship of 


“dog 
\ similar article 
mber 15 “rejectes 
helped our enemies 
in October 1956) tl 


OWe!! 


‘People's Inspectors’ 
( hiet 


ie ted Was a 


December 20 | 


l 


among the 
People sli 
on 
Chamber created 

which appears to be sub 
the Hungarian People’s Inspe 
sible only to the Council 
Kadar. The new organ 
archy’s control over « 
Control ( hambe1 

n every sector ol 

L his was borne out 
Deputy Premie 
December 


t 


uncovel! ‘not 


First 
Budapest 
would 
liberalism, irresponsib 
demagoegy 

Further indi 


spectors was I 


tural policy of 


t 





directed by ils and within indus 


trial and trad establishment ) } gion. regardless ot 


whether *} tate-owned, collecti or private The 
findings in cases 

Oo the respective in- 

the Prosecutor These 

ommence inve within six days and report 
the Committee People’s Inspectors are au 
have al documents that may be needed for 
al Committee of the People’s 

| organs under the authority 


Ministers. It may 
classified a State 


Selection of members 


Inspr cuon (Committees 
would appear to be on a basis of loyalty to the regime, rather 
than professional 


competence Ne pszabadsag stated on 


December 16 that they would be chosen from the “most 


diverse domains of political, economic and cultural life, 
from workers who are honest and loyal to the Democracy 


and who have distinguished themselves in their work.” 


Law on Appointments 
Another 


appointments which 


potentially repressive measure was a law on 


went into effect on January 1. It 
presaged a further weeding-out of officials who may have 
had some part in the Revolt, who may have revealed insuf- 
ficient enthusiasm for the regime or who may simply be 


“unpopular According to Radio 


with their employers 
sudapest on December 28, “only persons with a clean rec- 
ord and possessing impeccabk elected, 
appointed, transferred to or employed in important or con- 


character can be 
fidential posts.’ Certificates of ““good behavior” will be re- 
quired lol 


1956 n 


all posts, ana those appointed after October jf 


ist submit such a certificate by June 30 1958 


Jurists Discuss Oppression 


Typical of the inc reasingly “hard” poli ies of the regime 
Prosecutor Geza Szenasi and 
President of the Supreme Court Jozsef Domokos to the Na- 


tional Assembly on November 21 (Nef 


were speeches by Supreme 


-abadsag Budapest], 


December 22 an opening attac k on “the traitorous 


group led by lagy,”’ Szenasi delivered a brief history 
ol judicial measures against those who had taken part in 
the Revolt He 


praised the “introduction of summary 


jurisdiction,” as well as the “setting up ot Peoples’ Courts 


divisions” with “improved” methods of choosing judges 


He threatened continuing reprisals in the following words: 


rainst those who com- 


Proceedings have not ended a 
nitted counterrevolutionary crimes. Even if a counter- 
revolutionary murderer or bandit remains undiscovered 
for several years, he will sooner or later be apprehended 
and punished as severely as he deserves. This task is un 


changed.’ 


[he Supreme Prosecutor appeared to advocate a double 
standard of “justice” for Hungarian citizens. “Against crim- 
he called 
However he stated that 


inal elements belonging to the hostile classes,” 
for “maximum severity “milde 
treatment” might be in order for “workers who have com 


mitted minor offenses.” 


Concentration Camps 


In one section of his speec h Szenasi admitted the existence 
“The institution of 
custody in the interest of public safety,” 


of at least one concentration camp: 
he euphemized, 
“has proved an effective means of restoring order.” He 
continued: 


“The unaltered opinion of the government on_ this 
matter is that it is not a permanent institution, but merely 
a transitory emergency measure to strengthen the coun 
try’s social order. There is only one camp of public safety 
in the country. The number of its inmates was 1,869 as of 
December 20, and one-quarter of this number consists of 
habitual slackers and similar elements. At this point I 
wish to inform the National Assembly that I also find it 
necessary to make temporary use of the institution of cus- 
tody in the interest of public safety in the fight against 


parasites in economic life.” 


Szenasi also admitted that the day of false accusations 


and subsequent harassment of citizens is not over: 


Those who level false accusations should be brought 
to account. I am trying to guarantee unconditionally that 
groundless and superfluous vexation of citizens, as well as 
harmful utilization of the police and judicial authorities 


in this way, will cease aS soon as possible.” 


“Economic Crimes" 


Discussing “‘economic crimes,” 


the Supreme Prosecutor 
spoke of “the parasitic section of the citizenry which 
has created an atmosphere in which ‘to live for today’ is 
regarded as a virtue, hooliganism as smartness, cynicism as 


indicative of worldliness, and the means to all these is un- 


i 


inhibited pilfering.” He blamed this state of affairs on 
the Revolt and called for greater cooperation from the heads 
of enterprises in helping the police root out examples of 
fraud and theft. He also purported to see “the hand of the 


enemy” behind some, but not all. ordinary crimes. “Com- 


pared with the first quarter of 195 Szenasi said, “three 


tumes more persons were indicted for speculation in the 


third quarter 


Violations of Legality Denied 


“One of the pet slogans of counterrevolutionary demagogy 


was to mention violations of law.” Szenasi declared. “but 


on investigation it was found that in the overwhelming ma- 


jority of cases the procedure had been well-founded and 
lawful.” Of 3,012 past convictions for “political crimes’ re- 
examined up to November 1957, the Supreme Prosecutor 
stated that only 399 proved to be deserving of “rehabilita- 


tion.” 


Szenasi ended his speech on the same threatening note 


as it had begun: 

“Let no one tell s that a vear has passed since tl 
counterrevolution and therefore we should be more lenient 
No. We will not relax in judging our active enemies 
Che final disinfection of the focal points of the counte: 


revolution requires an intelligent prosecution, partisar 


Party representation and class courts of justice An in 


telligent class hatred, free from daily impulses, is greater 





A film, “The Night of the Dark Eyes.” is currently being made in 
Budapest with a combined French and Hungarian cast and produc- 
tion staff. Above, center and right: the French actress Nicole 
Courcel and the Hungarian actress Mariannet Krencsey. With them 
is the Soviet film star Irina Skobtseva, who visited the set. 


Photo from Erdekes Ujsag (Budapest), November 16, 1957 


and more lasting and entails fuller social 


success than 


lind hatred, which is also appropriate at certain times 


Judge Advocates Greater Severity 


Lhe President of the Supreme Court, Jozsef Domokos, 
speaking to the National Assembly on December 21, called 


for “merciless rigor” in the 


courts “against the enemy who 


lost his mask during the counterrevolution” (Radio Buda- 


pest, December 2] He also CO ipled **libe ralism”’ in court 


sentences with increasing Ime against social property 


and stated that “in Budapest and in the countryside shame- 


less pil ri of the people s property has caused intense 


damagt Domokos stated 


In regard to legal protection of social property, the 


poy 

situation is far from satisfactory The counterrevolution 

loosened civil discipline and the rules of social coexistenc: 
every sphere. In the experience of the Suy 


pbetore nave there been 
the 


perhaps neve 


i irder almost W ‘ft 


mediately following the 


Pressure on the Churches 


The re gime continues alternately to coerce and to Cajol 
the nation s religious leaders, lnprisoning some see above 
decorating others In the latter category were representa- 
tives of all faiths, including Archbishop Joszef Grosz, head 
of the Bench of Roman Catholic Bishops, December 7, Cal- 
vinist Bishop Albert Bereczky, Lutheran Bishop Richard 
Horvath and Jewish, Greek Orthodox, Unitarian and other 


Roman Catholic clergymen on December 29 


On receiving his award Archbishop Grosz delivered a 


speec h, broadcast ove Radio Budapest, Decembe1 


ing among others the il n Statements 


In this award 
I have 


the Hungarian Ror 


carried out 


interests of i pec 


State and Church 
which the State pow 


At the present mor 
und the Church a1 


Arc hbishop Gros 
Front, but 


Move ment 


endorsed regime-controiled 
ples’ Patriotic 
‘Church Peace 


DV the \ atican 


Aid Cut to Calvinists Cancelled 


. - 
) 


A long-planned 25 


percent reauct 
1e Calvinist Church has been cancel 
subsidy 


December 29 


decreed in 1948, to take effect in te 


ment continuing the existing 
pest Net 


-abad av, 


ment stated that the Cal 


ernment” of its support 


being of the Hungarian 


iso con 


+ 


tained the promise oO numbers 
two million followers throughout th yunti id “in 


realizing the aims of 


Tancsics Circle Closes 


On January 4 Radio Budapest nou 
of the Mihaly Tancsics Circle, which | | been creat by 
the Kadar regime to take the 
Circle. The latter or: 
1 


played one of the key role n the pre-Kevoit I 


place of the banned Petof 


anization of young intellectuals had 


its success in rallying militant lectuals 


repeated by the Tancsics group broadcast 
the new organization 


activity 1s unnecessary 


Soviet Aid and the Three Year Plan 
Mosc: 


The signing of an 
18 gave Hungary its 
aid in less than a year 
inde r the agreement 
1957, p. 39), the ne 
X00 million 1 ibles Di 
the delegation to Mos 
that the new loan is tied 
farian economy inde! 
1960). Hungary is to 
munication equipme! 
pand ts oO 
USSR will su 
and the Sze} 
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terials, textile 
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Hungarian Writers Undaunted 


Indications of Continued Literary Ferment 


hit I and 


1¢ Kadar regin the 


' ’ 


nh comeagues § tence 


1LlaSSIV¢ Oppression: 


example of their most 


1 to years of imprisonment 


the AVH, Hungarian writers are ag 
After 


pal f 195 most writers (of 


hand of all 


their voices in and protest a silence 


those stil 


the better 


and have returned to publication 


} 


to Spe AK 


with any 


days 
th 


Denuncia 


» } 
pre-Re Voit 


Tike 


o fights spi al batt 
everywhere and at all 
here 


authors, since 


also think politically 


the Peo 


my presidential address that I was 


the first 


ting of 


mee 


ugh not following my profession 


last Fall [ix 


fulfilling 


of this year is that 


believed in my duty 


llowing my 


profession I acted 


action in the midst of passions 


that I did not do 


everything right 

Another 
Peter Veres 
side. In a 


daily 


prominent author who has raised his voice is 


a leading writer on peasants and the country- 
letter to a member of the staff of the Budapest 
Net Veres 
collectivization campaigns, past o1 
pressure on pt asants to join kolkhozes 


Party abadsa attacked agricultural re 


future 


and decried al] 


Ne pszabadsag, De- 


cember 25, 1957 


An 


after its precipitous decline during the Revolt period is, of 


increase in farm collectivization 

course, one of the announced aims of the Kadar regime 
Perhaps the periodical most forward in printing the 

works of protesting writers 1s Kortars, 


lt has 


the Budapest weekly Masyaror 


a Budapest monthly 
started last summet already aroused a great deal of 


prot SI 


For example 5 zag ol 


December 4 carried both an editorial and a letter attacking 


by Toth 


propagated “the mendacious fable that under the 


a Kortars story Laszlo The letter stated that the 


story 


regime preceding October 1956 political prisoners and 


common criminals were pleasant and innocent and prison 
Lhe the 


only the 


guards uncouth and bestial letter also attacks 


derogatory description of the guard in 


prison 
story who opposed the liberat on ol the prisoners, and be- 


story's favorable characte 


littles the 
‘fuses to leave the prison until his case is properly settled 


‘When the 


counterrevoluuon has 


rizauon ol a priest who 


gly, the letter said reading story 


that tne won 


ets the impression 


+} et f 


lat this I 


products ol 


to 


story is one ol the literary 


pel following its victory lt say that 


od goes on wrlt- 


loth are not needed in Hungarian literatur 


that 


ers like and 


does not serve the right cause by 


warns Korta 
Stories 
aisined 


loth | 


government had 


‘in, the editorial stated that 


the Party and vears before 

“This short story,” tl 
that in Hun 
that 


is also a realistic peril. Such talk 


atment ol prisoners 
I 


edit 


“serves as a 


the 


orial said, warning ary re- 


visionism is not only main danger, but “counte! 


revoluuonary excitation 


counterrevolutionary excitatior rse, the most 
hi been me-inspired at- 
writers ther | what th ay or tor 
VU avyar 
at the ; the Ch 


continued 
showing 
Elet 


went on to complain 


December 25. while 


ristmas issue ol 


'y retrograde traditions, 


rown independent of its environment and its time 


ul made 


aesthetics of nil sn Enthusiasm Is olten 


i i 


inguid by bitterness and doubt. There are still too many 


the 


-abad ag, 


problems and too much beating around bush 


In Net 


after stating that there had been considerable “improve- 


even stronger tones, December 16 


ment in past months and that 25 perce nt ol writers were 
now Party members, went on to complain that many “have 
still the faults.” It 


were still wide- 


not begun process of correcting then 


said that vestiges of “dangerous ideology 
spread, and that the Party must move against these, “par- 


ticularly those connected with revisionism. with the so- 


called third road, and with other harmful views 


48 





Despite these and many similar admonitions and threats, 
Hungarian writers continue to try to undermine the fetishes 
of State control of art, while of 


necessity attempting to 


protect themselves from immediate retribution. A good ex- 
ample of this was an article in Elet es Irodalom called “The 
Policy of the ‘Hundred Flowers’ and the Struggle on 


Fronts; Notes from Peiping.” 


lwo 
This, although purportedly 
a discussion of the Chinese literary and political situation, 
and despite its lip-service to the dangers of “revisionism,” 


Continued from page 4] 


to shift Hungary’s heavy toward the 


industry export 
market, but with as little new investment as possible. The 
industrial planning of the Rakosi era is now conceded to 


have been mistaken in its imitation of the 


Hun- 


material 


“mechanical” 


Soviet 


Union to the neglect of certain traditional 


garian industries and at the cost of heavy raw 
imports Politburo membet Jeno Fock told a radio audience 
on December 14 that the industrial changeover would bk 
the chief feature of Hungary's economic development in 


the coming three vears: 


\s an example one can mention the Mavag locom« 


tive and machine factory. For years we have been manu 


facturing steam engines and locomotives in this fac 
Lhese 


yeal we will manufacture 


Ty 


large amount of raw 


materials. Next 


require a 
OUU-horsepowe! diesel en 
gines which demand more labor and for which the factory 
S technically better equipped. Or, take the Beloyam 
actory, our telecommunication equipment factory, whicl 
produces countless instruments which are uneconomical 
because of the small quantities in which they are made 
We now 


these 


plan to stop manufacturing a good many [of 
products and instead to make multi-channel carrier 
and microwave equipment which can be favorably placed 

world markets In the coming years this wil 


changing the structure rathet 


than through large investments and the construction of 


our way of industrial 


new tactories I are forced t 


must emphasize that we 
take this road not only because of the lack of financial 
means necessary for investments but also, in the majority 
ases, by sober consideration and past experience. One 

realize that vears of stubborn work will be necessary 
ate the structure best corresponding to home condi- 


economy, international requirements and_possibili 


and domestic demand 


Critical Overcrowding in Capital 


The National Asse mbly heard facts on Budapest S Over- 
crowded condition from Deputy Janos Dora on December 
21. According to a Radio Budapest broadcast the same 
day, Dora said that nearly 25 percent of the country’s pop- 
ulation lives in the capital city, which now contains more 
Hun- 


gary’s industry is in Budapest, said the Deputy, “there are 


than two million people. Although 52 percent of 
not a sufficient number of dwellings, institutes or institu- 
tions.” The over-population has led, in Dora’s opinion, 
“to a paralyzing effect on transportation and has caused 
trouble with regard to electricity, water and supplies, and 
health services.” 

Further given by 


statistics 


the Deputy revealed that 


appears to be an answer to the extreme Stalinism of some 


Party voices 


in discussing literature. It cited Chinese au 


thority that ““dogmatists” are wrong in rejecting everything 


but Socialist realism, and quoted Chinese ridicule of “sec 
tarians’ who thought that the slightest element of freedon 


in art must be crushed 


In one way or another, by silence or by speech, by blunt 


Statement oI by careful implication Hungarian writers 


continue then strugele 


Budapest grew by OO new residents in 


QOO more between January and October 
growth began in 1955, according to Dora, aft 


which had necessitated 


ment abrogated a aecret 


non-re 


‘residence permit” before according 


right to move to the capit 


Wider Social Benefits for Collective Farmers 


In an effort to make collective rming more attractive t 


the peasants, the re I asing the social 


security 
benefits for those who 


of 1960. As described 


farms before the end 


December 


adqlo Budapest on 
1 
he new decree includes old ; and survivors’ pensions 


imp Summ payments 


and pensions [ol 


1] 
anowances 


members. The decres 


‘ 


tion 10 


members 


pionecrs ol tl COC 


Divorces Easier 
Despite its often 
orces undermines 
decided 
Vepszaba 
uninary 
In the f 


compe 


Czechoslovakia 
Unrest Hinted in Slovakia 


“Bourgeois national 
Was Onct igaln 

Bac ilek ata mee 

ak Communist 
nationalistic tendencies 
a time when the Par 


Bac ile k ( ha 


and governmental 


tion,” 


kulaks and ex-offi 
averred that “bourgeois 
“the films, press, radio 
January 10 

In the 
made in the 
the Slovak 


abrupt dism 





of the Board. He was replaced by Jan Stencl, a Slovak 


member of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party 


More Pressure on Writers 


(he regime has found it necessary to continue its ha 
rangues and threats against authors and journalists At a 
conference of young writers, called by the Slovak Writers 
Union in Bratislava, December 16-17, and at a plenary 
session of the Union itself, there were sharp denunciations 
of revisionism and hints that some Slovak literary men—like 
their counterparts in Hungary-—have been carrying on a 
silence strike. Andrej Plavka, First Secretary of the organi- 
zation, spoke of “stormy debates, clashes and misunderstand 
ings which took place in the months before the meeting 
Pravda December 20 


ever, that, “after 


Bratislava He claimed, how- 
a period of discussion and clarification 
our writers are now returning to their desks.” 

At a previous meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Writers’ Union, November 6-7, a permanent 
“press commission” was set up to “evaluate and discuss 
personne! problems 


November 30 


commission s§ ac 


in the Union press (Literarni Novin) 


ry, 

Thus far there has been no re port on the 
tivities and decisions 

An ominous note was sounded at a session of the Party 

Central Committee on December 20 by the former Stalinist 


Minister of Culture, Ladislav Stoll, who has recently been 


made head of the new Communist Party Institute of So- 


cial Sciences. Emphasizing the necessity “to watch things 
very attentively in the field of literary criticism,” because 
of the precedents set by the Polish and Hungarian events 
of October 1956, Stoll made the following proposal: “I 


feel the time has come to train Party workers to deal with 


Letter To Mother Jails Slovak 


jer CONTENTS OF A LETTER to his mother brought 

about the sentencing, on October 31, of a College 
of Architecture teacher to a two-and-a-half-year jail 
term. The November 1 edition of Praca 
reports that Dr. Engineer Piffl 


July 13 to his mother, slandering the Soviet Union, 


sratislava) , 
“wrote a letter on 


its statesmen, and its entire system.” The journal 
continued as follows 

“He also mentioned in this letter the unsatisfactory 
economic condition in Czechoslovakia and ridiculed 
the Socialization of the villages. He defamed Soviet 
SC yidiers 

Che newspaper also stated that Engineer Piffi, 
while attending an architects’ conference in France 
“expressed his hostile attitude toward our regime, 
used such terms as ‘behind the iron curtain’ and 
freely disparaged everything which we esteem and 
apprec late.” 

It was apparently Piffl’s unforgivable outspoken- 
ness abroad which induced the authorities to intercept 
and inspect his correspondence 


“Where did you buy that apple? 


Rohac (Bratislava), December 5, 1957 
these questions, to direct literature undogmatically and 
without bureaucracy, but with an eye for the correct aes- 
Concretely, this means that we should 
establish at the Institute of Social Sciences one more de- 


Rude Praz 0, 


thetic point of view 


partment, a department of literary theory.” 
December 23 

Radio Bratislava on December 16 discussed the problems 
of the Writers’ Union, emphazising revisionism above all 
other dangers. “The carriers of revisionism,” said the 
broadcast “are primarily people who work with theoretical 


materials, a certain section of our intelligentsia.” 


Simunek on the Five Year Plan 


More light was thrown upon the recent revision of 
Czechoslovakia’s Second Five Year Plan by an article in 
Planovane Hospodarsti Prague), November 15, written 
by Otakar Simunek, Chairman of the State Planning Of- 
fice. The decision to revise the Plan was made at a plenary 
meeting of the Central Committe held September 30 to Oc- 
tober 2 (see East Europe, November issue, pp. 48-49), but 
many of the details were not published. According to Simu- 
nek, the disappointing performance of the economy since 
the beginning of 1956 has made it necessary to reduce the 
planned increase in real wages over the period 1956-1960 
from 30 percent to 20 percent, and to abandon any hope of 
reducing the workweek to 42 hours by 1960 as originally 
proposed. 

The CC also decided to reduce State investment in the 
electric power industry, transportation and communication, 
the food industry and the chemical industries. On the 
other hand, investment will be increased in the raw material 
industries—fuels, metals, building materials and agricul- 
ture—and the metallurgical and machinery industries 
Housing construction by the State will be cut from 250,000 
apartments to 210,000 but this is supposedly to be offset by 





an increase in private building from 50,000 apartments to laborator, he never officially 
124.000 


joined the Communist Part 
Maurer was replaced as Foreign Minister by Avran 


Bunaciu, a member of the Party Central Committee (Radio 


Housebooks' Abolished 


The abolition of “housebooks” was passed by the Na- . : 
tional Assembly on December 19. Initiated in 1952, the Dej Hits Revisionism, Attacks Nagy 
abrogated regulations had stipulated that records must Addressing Party members in 
be kept of every resident and any non-resident who spent Gheorghe Gheorghiu-De} 


the night in a domicile not his own. According to Rude fulminations against revisionism. He also endorsed the 


Pravo, December 3, there will be a few “exemptions,” areas Moscow Commonwealth of Socialist States declaration (set 


in which the “housebooks” will continue to be used. These lexts and Documents, page 55), the leadership of the Soviet 


Q 
oO 


Bucharest, January | 


Bucharest, First Secreta 


joined the areawide chorus ol 


are probably border regions. ‘The same newspaper on De- Union over the Communist 


cember 20 reported that Deputy Josef Zach had told the mently—the fight agai 
Assembly that the abolishment would achieve economy 


world, and not very vene 
ist dogmatism. Only Hungarian Re 
in volt Premier Imre Nagy (“his traitorous group 

money and paperwork. to an understanding with the darkest forces of 
terrevolution’”) was singled out by name amon 


Legalized Abortions 


: ] 1 of “hi a j ey . l 
Ihe National Assembly passed an act, December 19. f “liberalism” in Romania 


revisionists. Dej was particularly emphatic in his 


which legalized abortion in certain cases. According to These 


der 
Rude Pravo on December 20, State institutions may pet ideology and: d I 
form abortions within the first three months of pregnancy ward revising the Party's political line, undermin 
for the following reasons: advanced age of the woman: mity of Party ranks and di hing the Party 
great number of children already in the family: husband’s ship cme ae a. ee 
death or incurable illness; disruption of family; overwhelm ee ee ee i eee oe ve 
ing responsibility of the woman for maintenance of the fam- ( i dl aac ra a 
ily or the child; pregnancy caused by rape 

The newspapel also stated that abortions may be per- 
formed in “difficult situations” caused by pregnancy in un 


Oh, The Terrible Pity of It All 


married women. The cost to the patient of the operation 


a ViSI 


will be 200-500 koruny (the average monthly income of a A CZECHOSLOVAK, RUDOLF MRLIAN, recently 
4 


skilled worker is 1350 koruny), which will be waived in tor to Poland, discussed the Polish theater in the 


cases “worthy of consideration.” The law also provides pen- following disapproving terms, published in the organ 
alties up to ten years in jail for persons who perform or of the Slovak Writers’ Union, Kulturalny Zivot 
abet unsanctioned abortions, but exempts the patient from Bratislava). Novembe ; 


legal punishment ee 


being or water to a fish. One hears this saying quite 
re often one notes the 


Romania often these days, but even m h 
differences in its interpretatio It is hard to im 
New Head of State 


agine, and more difficult to agree, that it is the right 


i human 


Foreign Minister lon G. Maurer succeeded to the post of path of freedom of ¢ n and creation when none 


] 


. . , T.43 of the [Warsaw] theat are staging Soviet plays 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Grand National Assembly ene 
that is, President of the Republi 10, follow. when no gala performances are being prepat 
1at IS, resident Oo l¢ NWepudile on january ,; IOLOW- 1 
I . ‘ mark the {Soviet} October Revolution, when 


of the Polish theaters are turning to bourgeois West 


mos 


ing the death of Petru Groza, January 7. Known as a per- 
sonal friend of First Secretary Gheorge Gheorgiu-Dej, 
Maurer joined the Communist Party after the war and 
served in a variety of positions, including that of Under Sec- “They say it is a reaction against the 

retary of State to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce period [his may be true but only to ; 
and Delegate to the UN. His new office is considered to be degree. This argument may be valid as longs 


erm dramas, and en to existentialist and surreal 


plays 


largely an ornamental one, the real authority in the coun- ‘reaction’ stays within limits and does not 
try resting, of course, with the Party chief. peculiar taste the desperate and 
Groza, who died at 72 after an illness which followed a any * oe a 

stomach operation, was a onetime wealthy landholder and er ae 

minor functionary in prewar Romanian governments. He 
headed an agrarian organization called the Ploughman’s 
Front, which he put at the disposal of the Communists after 
the war. His reward was the Premiership in 1945, which here only 
he retained until he was succeeded by Dej in 1952. At that always m 
time he was “elected” to the post of chief of State and not €XIst, 


was “re-elected” in March 1957. Although a fulsome col- 


the right path 
and waste of ti 
yearnings are 


structive, the 
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Che large surplus realized ir 


was apparently obtained by drawing upon budgeted 


Finance Minister Aurel] 


the budget report, said that industrial 


7.9 percent 


ms introduced shortly after the 


are reflected in this budget as 
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inteta 


Bucharest 
from S¢ 


from Scinteta 
and third 


columns 


well as in last year’s, with social and cultural expenditures 


running 


nearly 50 percent above the level of two years ago, 


while industrial outlays are 15 percent lower 


Parents Punished 
\ new 


Decem- 


provides one-year prison terms or fines up to 300 Le 


lecre | Radio Bucharest 
aecret announced over Nadaio DUuCHhAarest, 


De! 
or their obligations 


parents guilty of ulfillment” 


| non- 


juvenile “hooliganism.” 


acts ol 


parents who pt rmit 


mposed on | 


‘begging and vwabondage 


Bulgaria 


Election "Victory" 
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re hallot 


received 5,204.02 


Art Experiment in Prague 


HOSLOVAKIA, WHERE since the upheaval 


conformity has been imposed 
the press efforts of 


on Vo 


weight of official artis- 


(me 
the 


tne de aa 
striking exception 


Party daily, Decen 


calling hemsely 
Arsen 
the yu The exhibition was organiz 


Mliady Fond Gallery of Visual Arts 


For exhibited a 


signed by Pohribny, 


f 
ror 


example, they picture repr 


typewriter, ashtray and a matchbox 


a canvas one meter by 70 centimeters 


> ft Perhaps the exhibitors need sucl 


which, 


‘neocubistic, poignant, 


their expression, according to Pol 


ribny, is resolute and ur 
sentimental.’ 
ur 


read 


youth will probably be surprised if 


that 


they 


of themselves ‘in the catalogue they are 
a generation reduced to the same level, ob 


And 


learn that, according to 


largely 
will 
Arsen 


Pohribny, ‘embarrassed shifting from foot to foot is 


and without perspective.’ what 


sequious 


we all sav when we 


most characteristic of our country.’ 


“Such reflections must be resolutely exposed 





(here were allegedly only 2,076 ballots (.04 percent) cast 
against the Front. 

Notable among regime officials participating in the inten- 
sive propagandist pre-election agitation was Politburo mem- 
ber Vulko Chervenkov who was demoted from Premie1 
to Deputy Premier in April 1956 at the height of the anti- 
Stalinist campaign in the area. Chervenkov’s steady re- 
surgence since that time—punctuated by his appointment 
as head of the Ministry of Public Education and Culture 
was climaxed by the prominence which the press and radio 
devoted to a campaign speech on December 18. The fol- 
lowing day Rabotnichesko Delo quoted him as being 
“proud .. . of the mature political decisiveness” with which 
the Bulgarian Party adhered to the Soviet position during 
the Hungarian Revolt. He also stressed the thesis that the 
Party “had come out with great honor and dignity from 
last year’s trials, when the enemy attempted to profit from 
our self-criticism in order to undermine the foundations of 
the Socialist system.” 


1958 Plan 


lhe economic plan for 1958 was read and approved by 
the National Assembly in its session of December 10-11 
Although the Second Five Year Plan (1953-1957) was to 
end on December 31, there was no discussion of the Third 
Five Year Plan (1958-1962), said to be in preparation 
Rusi Khristozov, Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, gave a preliminary report on the fulfillment of the 
Second Five Year Plan which he said had been successfu! 
in its main sectors, and then went on to describe the 1958 


The plan as enacted by the Assembly 
Delo {Sofia), 


Rabotnichesko 
shows no significant change in 
structure from last year’s plan. Capital investment, which 
in 1957 was scheduled at 34 percent below the previous 
year’s amount, is to increase by about 12 percent or slightly 
more than the expected 9.1 percent increase in national in- 
come. The distribution of investment is as follows, com- 
pared with last year’s plan 


December 12 


in millions of leva 


1957 1958 
2,228.4 2,482. 


Industry 7 
378.8 460.7 


Agriculture 
Transportation and 
communication 372.0 498 
Social and cultural 465.4 465.2 


Not specified 150.3 126. 


Total 594.4 4.033 


Within “industry” 


Electric power 628.9 502.6 
201.1 218. 

208.2 371. 

se (307.1 
265.6 1200.5 
300.8 310.0 
623.6 572.9 


5228.4 2,482.7 


Coal mining 
Metallurgy and ore mining. 
Light industry 

Food industry 

Geological research 


Not specified .. 
Total 


Chaos (Laughter), Bungling (Applause) 
At THE FINAL MEETING of the Conference of Bul- 
L 


1957, the 
following duet bewailing the performances of some 
Bulgarian kolkhozes was sung by Georgi Traikov, 
Conference chairman, and First Party Secretary Todor 
Zhivkov (Radio Sofia, December 4, 1957 

Traikov: “The sit n the Krichim 
kolkhoz is even wors was unable t heck 
ng. In Krichim they 


produced 174 ton f early imbet But th 


garian collective farms, December 4, 


accounts but | 


did not give to t 

the State so mu 

duced 670 ton 

melon went to 
Zhivkov 

melon to the Cooperat 
Traikov: “They 

produced 300 tons 

tons to the Stat 

accounts, but I 

1) comrades 


specuiie 

take hal 
comrades hav 
and one [o 
to the Stat 


is to rise by 11.4 percent 
o be 12.034 million tons as compare: 
to the target of 14 million tons given for 1957 by the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan 
by the Assembly: el 


lotal industrial production 


Coal production is 


] 


Other targets in the plan approved 


electric power, 2,954.5 million kwh: rolled 


metal, 126.5 thousand tons: grain combines, 1.300: tracto: 


ploughs, 2.898: freight cars, 1.504: cement thousand 


tons; cotton fabrics, 162 million meters: woolen fabrics 


13.5 million meters: canned vegetables, 86.8 thousand ton 


canned fruit, 80.2 thousand ton 
meat, 111.7 thousand tons 


149 thousand to 
Agricultural output is 
over by 9.7 percent and 


6.7 percent 


Embezzlers Face Firing Squad 
Continuing its policy of decreei: 

the recime ha 

ers to the firing squad (Rabotnich: 


13 The men were accused of 


“economic crimes,” 


the State trading company 

in the proceedings recel\ 
Thus far Bulgaria is tl 

publicly the extreme penalty 


trials resulted in exec 





Continued from page 36 Warsaw 


tion and interest among Poles. Zycie Warszaw) 


cle concluded with a somewhat more ominous warning to December 4, quotes a disapproving article in Trybuna 


those who reveal 


secrets” to visiting West- Literacka, a Party journal, which described how a twelve- 


“Party or State 
erners year-old boy pressed his nose against the KLM window 


and “Look, Europe!” This the 


a) Literacka writer, who continued: 


We do not 


noses in calf-like admiration in front of every 


The same question was raised by Premier Cyrankiewicz said, irritated Trybuna 


in a speech to Parliament (Radio Warsaw, December 


He 


circles” in regard to 


mentioned “the psy hological 
Polish 


the problem of the fascination and admiration aroused by 


make-up of certain 


want our twelve-year-olds to flatten their 


living conditions: “I refer to foreign air- 


line show window This is not merely a question of the 
the external trappings the facade of life in certain ricl lack of refrigerators and other even more indispensable 


and highly developed capitalist countries, and also the ad things. It is intertwined, and seriously, at that, with an in- 


| 
for 


the material achievements 
. 
most highly aeve 


miration feriority complex, a sense of servility toward the capitalist 


attained in these 


1 1 
} 


foreigner 
Lope U 


The Zycie War 
wide-eyed twelve-year-old, stating that he was quite justi- 
fied by the lies told about the West in the past, and by the 

patent superiority of Western living standards to the Polish: 


eo >t lohte of the P « : ce] hon 
the pretty lights of the Paris, Brussels or London shoy I would like to defend this twelve-year-old This 


the apartments o ke admiration, born of un- 


countries which bears no relation to 


the problem ol might be 


He 


historical development. This zawy writer leapt to the defense of the 


termed the 


‘ 1 
muea 


neon 


light and clothing complex con 


are among us lose who prostrate themselves be 


: ' | 
windows, without always looking into 


by no means merely calf-like 


the clever, overworked and harassed people who may often itical 
1 


standard of 


thoughtlessness. It is rather an empirical act of 
101 


Only a few ste ps away the boy 


oy a highes living, but one which is based 


and unknown 

. can look at the 

Polish Airline]. Why does he 

people who bring home from pass them without a second look? Because he knows then 
the already 


astound us, such, 
a foundry comparablk 


nparison and a normal curiosity new 


on achievements attained through solid and highl\ supe! things 


vised effort which is alien to a great many people in our windows of our own LOT 


country ‘re are a tew 
nothing is added to them, wit! 

As far as the KLM window is 
again mention the adjoining LOT 


office, there is no need to drag national pride into all this, 


; and bec aAUS¢ 


ew 
LO! n 


abroad facts 


instance, as 
the exception ot dust 


fact that in 
to A 
half 


productivity 1s 


States, in 


’ 
nited 


concerned, to 


once 


there are 
that is, 


Polish steel center 


indries: 


ith S1Zé the new 


only as many workers as in our fo thei 


when a vacuum cleaner and some decorations would turn 
the trick 


This twelve-year-old with his reactions is the product 


twice as high Propet appreciation ol 


such facts is much less widespread among us than wonde! 


at vulgarities and neon lights 


of reality, the creation of what we ourselves helped mak« 
A recent ip of the 
} 


occasioned by the 


“neon light com- 
Royal Dutch Airlines 
[KLM] office in Warsaw, which has excited wide admira- 


flare- debate on the 


It was explained to him that capitalist Europe is rotting 


was and falling apart. 


plex” new He still remembers these words when 


he comes face to face with the facts 


The New Polish Agriculture 


new agricultural policy by [he specter of compulsory collectivization hung over the 


Polish like a 


farmer's initiative 


Polish his 


feels himself the full master of his own farm or 


A APPRAISAL OF POLAND’S 
, Dziennik Ludow 


, organ of the United Peasant Party, 


countryside nightmare, inhibiting 


every 
on January 9 
“Tf 


we should have to say 


“Today the 


Dat a he 


coope Trative 


we had to put the whole question in one sentenc farmer has straightened bent 


that in agricultural policy a sober 
has the the ant 
Stalinist} economics of the n 
land had 


thousands of 


peasant’s common sensi come t fore. Ihe new agricultural policy in which he had 
thesis and 


In the 


worthless 


rejection of put his confidence has liberated in him all the qualities 
of a good farmer. It is not surprising that the first sign of 


Fallow 


100n 


previous becom«e practically 


Tens ot 
were the best proof of that In 


pe riod 


land this was that the land began to regain its value 


hectares of fallow 


Polish 


hunger, 


the 
land 


lying unused, unwanted, ownerless 


countrvside. land is being reduced at an unprecedented pace. 


always known for its enormous huge areas “The artificial brakes on the economi 


countryside have 


the 
. We can now see build 


initiative of 


were 


That was not been released 


a very favorable witness to the agricultural policy of the ing activity previously unheard of . The first year alon 


time, and was difficult to explain by anything other than has shown that the processing industry is quite unprepared 


the Polish peasant’s lack of interest in the land, his basic to with 
livelihood. In difficult 
even to dream of making agriculture The 


cope material which 


the volume of can be 
the Polish not the 


countryside that is unable to catch up with industry, but 


raw 


means of such conditions it was supplied by 


countryside. . . . It is 


more efficient 


best breeding and cultivation techniques might pour out 
of the propaganda brochures as though from a horn of 


that 
Modernization of the farm economy was unprofitabl 


plenty, but no economic results could be achieved 


way 


some branches of industry that cannot cope with the pres- 
ent tasks and requirements of the countryside. This is the 
objective balance of the first twelve months of our new 


agricultural policy.” 





Texts and Documents 


MOSCOW "COMMONWEALTH DECLARATION" 


The following are major excerpts from a declaration issued by representat 


J 
of 12 ruling 


ber 22, 1957 


Mo cow on the Océ asion of the 40th Anni ersary 


Communist Parties and broadcast ove? 


It was stoned by top leaders of u 


Radio Moscow on N 
ld Communi 


ray > , 
of tite Bolshe: 


signatory Parties were those of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 


many, China, 


The 


ment, which is an outris 


Czechosloi akia. Y ugoslai 


significant passages are those referrir 


revealed 


_ EXCHANGE of opinions 


identity of views of the Parties on all 


the questions examined at the 


meeting 
and unanimity in their assessment of the 
international situation. In the course of 
the discussion the meeting also touched 
upon general problems of the international 
movement. In drafting th 


declaration the 


Communist 
participants in the meet 
ing consulted with representatives of the 
fraternal Parties in the 


tries. The 


capitalist coun 


fraternal Parties not present 
at this meeting will assess and themselves 


decide should take on 


the considerations expressed in the de¢ 


what action they 


laration 
The Soviet Union’s strides in economy, 
technology and the results 


achieved by the 


science and 


other Socialist countries 


in Socialist conclusive 


Social 


construction are 
evidence of the great vitality of 


ism 


“Imperialist Countries” 


In the imperialist countries the con 
tradictions between the productive forces 


and production relations have become 


acute. In many respects modern scienc 


and engineering are not 


being used in 


the interests of social progress for all 
mankind, because capitalism fetters and 
deforms the development of the produc- 
tive forces of society 

The world capitalist economy remains 


shaky and unstable. The 


relatively good 
economic activity still observed in a num- 
ber of capitalist countries is due in large 


measure to the other 


arms drive and 
transient factors. However, the capitalist 


economy is bound to encounter deeper 


high 


business activity helps to keep up the 


slumps and crises. The temporary 


reformist illusions among part of the 
workers in the capitalist countries 
In the postwar period some sections 


of the 


vanced 


more ad 


fightin 
against increased exploitation and for a 


working class in the 


capitalist countries, 


Korea, Mongolia, Poland, 
League of 


oht é ndorse ment 


Romania, the Sovi 

refused to 
vell-know1 \ 

to a “Soctalist ¢ 


Communist 


higher standard of 


able to win certain wage increases, t 
a number of these countries real wag 
ire below the prewar level 

In West Germany l 
United States help, 
hotbed of war in th heart 
Europe The West 


man revanchis! 


revised with 


rise to a 


struggle against 


militarism and 
are now threatening peace, is a \ 


facing the peace -loving forces of 


man people and all the nations of 
rope. An especially big role in 


struggle belongs to the German Den 


cratic Republic—the first worker 


tate in German history—w \ 
participants in the me 


solidarity and which they fully support 


Simultaneously the imperialists are try 
ing to impose on the freedom 


ples of the Middle East the 


Eisenhower-Dulles Doctrine,” 


creating the danger of war in 
Chey are plotting 


conspiracies 
cations against independent Syria 
provocations against Syria and Egypt 


other Arab countries 


pursus 
dividing and isolating the 

in order to abolish thei 
dependence 


The SEATO agg 


1 war danger in 


"Forces of Peace" 


At present 


l 
the forces of peace ha 


grown that there is a real 


possibilit 


averting wars, aS Was Gemonstrated 


the collapse ot the iperialist designs 


Egypt The imperialist plan to usé 
counterrevolutionary forces for the over 
throw of the people’s democratic syst 


in Hungary have failed as well 


The Communist and Workers’ Part 


taking 


the Leninist 


the me 


principle 


part in 


existence of the two svstems. 


developed and 
to date in the decis 


been further 
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countries and 
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and friendship amon 


The idea 
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need jointly 
public and tl 
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Afric 


"Proletarian Internationalism" 
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States will continue to extend and im 
prove economic and cultural cooperation 
among themselves 

The Socialist States also advocate all 


ound expansion of economic and cul 


tural relations with all other countries, 
provided they desire it, on a basis of 
equality, mutual benefit and non-inter 
ference in each other’s internal affairs 

Marxism-Leninism calls for a creative 
application of the general principles of 
the Socialist revolution and Socialist con 
struction depending on the concrete con 
ditions of each country, and rejects m¢ 
chanical imitation of the policies and 
tactics of the Communist Parties of other 
countries 

Lenin repeatedly called attention to 
the necessity of correctly applying the 
basic principles of Communism, in keep 
ing with the specific features ol the na 
tion, of the national State concerned 
Disregard of national peculiarities by th 
proletarian Party inevitably leads to its 
divorce from reality, from the masses, 
and is bound to prejudice the cause of 
Socialism and, conversely, exaggeration 
of the role of these peculiarities or de 


parture, under the 


pretext of national 
peculiarities, from the universal Marxist 
Leninist truth on the Socialist revolution 
and Socialist construction is just as harm 
ful to the Socialist cause 

The participants in the meeting con 
sider that both these tendencies should 


be combated simultaneously 


"Revisionism" 


Of vital 


stage is an intensified struggle 


importance in the present 
against 
opportunist trends in the working class 
and Communist movement. The meeting 
underlines the necessity of resolutely over 
coming revisionism and dogmatism in 
the ranks of the Communist and Workers 
Parties. Revisionism and dogmatism in 
the working-class and Communist move- 
ment are today, as they have been in the 
past, international phenomena. Dogma- 
tism and sectarianism hinder the develop- 
ment of Marxist-Leninist theory and its 
creative application in the changing con- 
ditions, replace the study of the concrete 
situation with merely “quoting classics 
and sticking to books” and lead to the 
isolation of the Party from the masses. A 
Party that has withdrawn into the shell 
of sectarianism and that has lost contact 
with the masses cannot bring victory to 
the cause of the working class 

In condemning dogmatism, the Com 
munist Parties believe that the main 
danger at present is revisionism or, in 
other words, 


right-wing opportunism, 


which as a manifestation of bourgeois 


ideology revolutionary 


energy of the working class and demands 


paralyzes_ the 


the preservation or restoration of capi- 
talism. However, dogmatism and _ sec 
tarianism can also be the main danger at 
different phases of development in one 
Party or another. It is for each Com- 
munist Party to decide what danger 
threatens it more at a given time 

Modern revisionism seeks to smear the 
great teachings of Marxism-Leninism, de- 
clares that they are “outmoded” and 
alleges that they have lost their signifi 
cance for social progress. The revisionists 
try to exorcise the revolutionary spirit of 
Marxism, to undermine faith in Social 
ism among the working class and the 
working people in general. They deny the 
historic necessity for a proletarian revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the period of transition from 
capitalism to Socialism, deny the leading 
role of the Marxist-Leninist Party, reject 
the principles of proletarian internation- 
alism and call for rejection of the Lenin- 
st principles of Party organization and, 
above all, of democratic centralism, fo 
transforming the Communist Party from 
a militant revolutionary organization into 
some kind of debating society. 

The experience of the international 
Communist movement shows that reso- 
Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of the Marxist-Leninist 


lute defense by the 


unity of their ranks and the banning of 
factions and groups sapping unity guar- 
antee the successful solution of the tasks 
of the Socialist revolution, the establish- 
ment of Socialism and Communism 

The participants in the meeting de 
clare that they support the efforts of all 
States, parties, organizations, movements 
and individuals who champion peace and 
oppose war, who want peaceful coexist- 
ence, collective security in Europe and 
Asia, reduction of armaments and prohi- 
bition of the use and tests of nuclear 


weapons 


"Socialist Commonwealth" 


To bring about real solidarity of the 
working class, of all working people and 
the whole of progressive mankind, of the 
freedom-loving and peace-loving forces 
of the world, it is necessary above all to 
promote the unity of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, to foster solidarity be- 
tween the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties of all countries. This solidarity is 
the core of still greater solidarity, it is 
the main guarantee of the victory of the 
cause of the working class. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
have a particularly important responsi- 
bility with regard to the destinies of the 


world Socialist system and the Interna- 
The Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties represented 
at the meeting declare that they will 
tirelessly promote their unity and com- 


tional Communist movement 


radely cooperation with a view to further 
consolidating the commonwealth of So- 
cialist States and in the interests of the 
international working-class movement, of 
peace and Socialism. 

Ever since they began their struggle, 
the Communists have been baited and 
persecuted by the reactionary forces, but 
the Communist movement heroically re 
pels all attacks, emerging from the trials 
stronger and more steeled. The Commu 
nists, by further consolidating their unity, 
counter attempts by the reactionary im- 
perialist forces to prevent human society 
from marching toward a new era. 

Contrary to the absurd assertions of 
imperialism about a so-called crisis of 
Communism, the Communist movement 
is growing and gathering strength. The 
historic decisions of the Twentieth Con 
gress of the C. P. S. U. are of tre- 
mendous importance, not only to the 
C. P. S. U. and to the building of Com- 
munism in the U.S.S.R. They have 
opened a new stage in the world Com- 
munist movement and pushed ahead its 
further development along Marxist-Len- 
inist lines. The results of the congresses 
Parties of China, 
France, Italy and other countries in re- 


of the Communist 


cent times have clearly demonstrated the 
unity and solidarity of the Party ranks 
and their loyalty to the principles of pro- 
letarian internationalism. This meeting 
of the representatives of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties testifies to the interna- 
tional solidarity of the Communist move 
ment 


After exchanging views, the partici- 
pants in the meeting arrived at the con- 
clusion that in present conditions it is 
expedient, besides bilateral meetings of 
leading personnel and exchange of infor- 
mation, to hold, as the need arises, more 
representative conferences of Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties to discuss cur- 
rent problems, share experience, study 
each other's views and attitudes and con- 
cert action in the joint struggle for the 
common goals—peace, democracy and 
Socialism. 


The participants in the meeting unan- 


imously express their firm confidence 


that, by closing their ranks and therby 
rallying the working class and the peo 
ples of all countries, the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties will surmount all ob 
stacles in their onward movement and 
accelerate further big victories for the 


cause of peace, de mocracy and Soe ialism. 





Recent and Related 


Imre Nagy On Communism: In Defense 
of the “New Course,” by Imre Nagy 
(Frederick A. Praeger: $5.50). This is 
the complete text of what the author calls 
a “dissertation” in support of the “New 
Course” introduced by him during his 
first Premiership (July 1953 — March 
1955). The book was written in 1955 and 
1956 during Nagy’s forced retirement fol- 
lowing his expulsion from the Party Cen- 
tral Committee and his ouster from the 
Premiership. Addressed to his former 
colleagues on the Central Committee, it is 
a complete statement of the principles, 
plans, and policies underlying the “New 
Course” and a strong argument for liber- 
alization within the framework of Com- 
munism. Nagy presents his program in 
Communist terminology and supports it 
with Communist scripture, but it is evi- 
dent that his position is in opposition to 
the realities of Communist practice. The 
tragic irony of the book is that Nagy, 
repudiated, crushed, and denounced by 
his Communist associates, remains oblivi- 
ous to the insoluble contradictions be- 
tween Communist dogma and practice. 
Foreword by Hugh Seton-Watson of The 
University of London; epilogue by George 
Paloczi-Horvath, Hungarian poet, play- 
wright, and rebel. 


The Soviet Far East, A Survey of Its 
Physical and Economic Geography, by 
Erich Thiel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Annelie and Ralph M. Rock- 
wood. (Frederick A. Praeger: $8.00). 
The Soviet Far East is a desolate region 
still lacking economic development but 
of vital strategic and political importance 
to the Soviet Union. The main task of 
this book is to discuss these territories 
in relation to their geographical setting 
and their economic foundations. The 
book is divided into two sections: The 
first, dealing with general aspects, dis- 
cusses the physical background of the 
area; the peoples, including old indi- 
genous tribes, Russians, Chinese, Ko- 
reans, and more recent colonizers; the 
economy, natural resources and industry; 
the communications used by these terri- 
tories. The second section gives detailed 
studies of the individual regions. An 
attempt has been made to indicate the 
probable trends of future economic 
growth which follow the clearly marked 
pattern of present-day resource utiliza- 


tion. Because of the lack of official in- 
formation, all other available sources, in- 
cluding news reports, have been used. 
The author is Professor of Economic 
Geography at the University of Munich 
and has traveled extensively in the 
U.S.S.R. Bibliography, transcription of 
the Russian alphabet, index. 


The Japanese Thrust Into Siberia, 1918, 
by James William Morley ( Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: $6.00). In this study the 
author attempts to solve some of the crit- 
ical problems that lie behind the ques- 
tion: What led Japan to intervene in 
Siberia in the summer of 1918 following 
the Russian Revolution of 1917? There 
are four major elements in this study. 
First is the power structure within the 
Japanese government in the period 1917- 
1918. What were the groups and indi- 
viduals and what were their policies and 
relations to each other? Most of these 
answers can be found in published Jap- 
anese sources. Second is the situation 
faced by the Japanese policy makers in 
the early months of the revolution in 
Siberia. The sources for this section are 
Soviet archives and the reports of Rus- 
sian and non-Russian participants and 
observers. Next are the activities of the 
Western powers in the region as they 
were known to the Japanese and repre- 
sented to the Japanese government. This 
study was facilitated by the published 
and unpublished papers of the U.S. De- 
partment of State and the availability of 
the hitherto classified archives of the 
Japanese War, Navy and Foreign Minis- 
teries. The Japanese materials also en- 
abled the author to answer the final ques- 
tion of how the Japanese policy makers 
reacted to the various domestic and in- 
ternational pressures. Preface, chronol- 
ogy, appendices, bibliography, index. 


The Soviet Secret Police, by Simon Wolin 
and Robert M. Slusser (Frederick A. 
Praeger: $8.00). Beginning with a gen- 
eral history covering the most important 
phases in the development of the secret 
police, the authors have presented an 
analysis of its role in the Soviet system 
from the Cheka to the MVD and KGB. 
The contributors to the book are a small 
number of former Soviet citizens who 
were particularly well informed on the 
work of the secret police; some are for- 


mer members and others have been de- 
tained in secret police prisons and cor- 
rective labor camps. The editors have 
included essays on the structure and 
function of the main branches of the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Commit- 
tee for State Security, the two agencies 
which share the secret police empire; the 
way the secret police organizes and prof- 
its by a network of informers; the or- 
ganization and activities of the Border 
Troops; the evolution of the relationship 
between the secret police and the Com- 
munists, together with an analysis of the 
role played in the evolution by Feliks 
Dzerzhinski, the founder of the secret 
police; the training of senior officers; 
and the activities of the secret police 
agencies inside the Soviet Union since 
the end of World War II. Reading list, 


postscript, index. 


Legal Sources and Bibliography of 
Hungary, by Alexander Kalnoki Bedo 
and George Torzsay-Biber; Vladimir 
Gsovski, General Editor (Frederick A. 
Praeger: $5.00). One of the series of 
prepared by the Mid- 
European Law Project and published by 
the Mid-European Studies Center, a unit 


bibliographies 


of the Free Europe Committee. The 
preparation and publication of legal 
sources and bibliographies of this nature 
by the Project was encouraged for sev- 
eral reasons. There are no bibliograph 
cal tools in English for the study of the 
law of the countries now under Commu- 
nist domination. With the 


ot 


establishment 
Communist governments in Eastern and 
Central Hungary, a change of laws was 
initiated which was largely inspired by the 
Soviet legal system and resulted in the 
adoption of new codes and statutes. The 
first aim of the series is to establish bib- 
liographical data on the new legal collec- 
tions, new legal writings, and new peri- 

licals. Secondly, the legal history of 
these countries is not widely known and 
bibliographical studies 
sential tool for the st laws, 
both old and new. Some of the chapters 

Collec- 
tions of Laws, Statutes, and Court Re- 
ports; 


are: Survey of Legal Sources; 


Bibliography of Treatises; Trans- 
lations of Laws, Statutes, Etc., and Ref 
erences to Books and Articles in Other 
Than Hungarian Language; List of Li 


gal Periodicals. Addenda, index. 
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